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“They make'war after a fashion of their 
own, these Americans; let them kill each 
other off as they please: their is nothing for 
us to learn by studying their campaigns,’ 
was the dictum of a distinguished French 
officer when the narrative of M’Clellan’s ex- 
pedition against Richmond was first given 
to the world by the Prince de Joinville. 
Containing some partial truth in its first 
words, this saying has been abundantly 
contradicted in the event, and its caustic 
advice remains unheeded, save by those 
who have no leisure to give to the history 
of their own time, or who shrink from the 
toil inseparable from following the thread 
of a great contest through the scattered 
and partial notices of the day. Indeed, it 
is only necessary to indicate, in the brief- 
est manner, some of the main elements in 
the struggle, viewed solely in its military 
aspect, in order to understand the immense 
importance attached to the subject by the 
press and people of the most civilized na- 
tions of the world. 

For it is not on the score of its political 
aspect alone that the present civil war is of 
interest and value as a study. The world 
is by no means so near the millennium of a 
peaceful arbitration that we can afford to 
despise its teachings in a military view; 
and despite the contempt with which Ameri- 
can armies, generals, and strategists have 
been abundantly favored from European 
critics, such as the one above quoted, we 
are bold to say that these lessons will be the 
more valued as they are more earnestly 
studied and better understood. Against the 
views of this class we might cite the broad 


ia. 





practical acquaintance with Napoleon’s 

and system of war before his antagonists 
earnt to master, and apply its meaner and 
more obvious parts. 

But we prefer to take a different course. 
The year has closed upon a series of opera- 
tions so vast in design and so interesting in 
detail, that it may be broadly asserted that 
modern warfare affords none more profit- 
able as a study when viewed with due ref- 
erence to the conditions of the struggle. 
‘And the main particulars are already made 
known to the world through reports, public 
and private, as vastly superior in accuracy 
and clearness to the wild extravagancies 
which filled the American journals of three 
ears since, as Wellington’s despatches to 
apoleon’s bulletins. ‘The New York week- 
ly paper, named at the head of this articleg 
has alone more honest and painstaking in- 
formation as to the current campaigns than 
the whole press of North and South con- 
tained in the days of Pope and M‘Clellan. 
The correspondence of one of the chief 
generals, Sherman, will certainly bear com- . 
parison with anything of its class which 
modern military ‘literature can produce, 
whilst others are not far behind him. We 
propose, therefore, briefly to trace out the 
events of the year, with a view to illustrate 
the military lessons involved in its. history, 
and to point out how the peculiar features 
of the American warfare have gradually 
been elaborated by experience into a com- 
plete system ; and we are confident that it 
will not be for want of interesting materials 
should we fail in our task. 

The state of things at the beginning of 
1864 had been fairly foreshadowed by 
M‘Clellan long before, when he devised the 
plan of crushing the Seceding States by a 
system of combined attacks, set forth in his 
memorandum of 4th August, 1861, (submit- 
ted to the President on his appointment as 
General-in-Chief), and known as the Ana- 
conda strategy. But the measure. of the 
gigantic — needed for the completion 
of that plan as regarded the Central Border 
States was still more truly taken by an 
officer at that time unknown to fame, and just 
emerging, with a crowd of others, from the 
obscurity of the lower regimental commis- 
sions of the old regular army intothe sudden 
and unstable* dignity of a general of vol- 





* The commissions Of Federal volunteer officers, 
enerals included, expire at the end of three years, 
f the war lasts so long. Th: Government have, 
therefore, the simplest possible means of getting rid 





facts that it took many years of constant 
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of any who oppase or come short of its will. Thus 
Keyes and Franklin — high placed in the old army 
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unteers. Bitter, indeed, was the offence|son. No longer dreaded as a Monk at 
given to the more sanguine spirits at Wash-| Washington, he was yet, by’ common con- 
ington, when Sherman, fresh in his Western | sent, regarded as the most formidable op- 
duties, made the bold official statement, | ponent of the Government under the con- 
that ‘it would take 200,000 men to bring | stitutional laws; and the publication — long 
Kentucky back into the Union.’ This| delayed by the Washington officials— of 
prophecy cost the author, as is well known, | his ayer on the early Potomac campaigns, 
the post of Chief of Staff, for which M‘Clel- | added to his reputation for judgment, and 
wich a him. aan ~~ - “ — _ ——. pager Ang dsc | 
—happuy for his own interest —irom - | marke Im as the Cc jo1ce 0 e 

ing involved in the disgraceywhich soon for the forthcoming election. 

succeeded the temporary power twice grant-| Meanwhile, another and a surer path to 
= — ag h — . in the —_ ! | power - rm eet on | = er 
isaster and panic. et he was marked, | man and his chiel in the West. e swor 
like his then commander, for an un opular | of ee — over Hg 
man, and charged with covering his own | burg was destingd to win him triumphs be- 
inefficiency by creating needless difficulties | fore the year should close, and to give him 
of Goumk, Na louis eoperier in ths | dee of tho'Uston. "Hi inte compeign Sad 
Cumberland cam aign, that to his division | shown a well-plannéd strategy triumphing 
the safety of the half-routed army at Pitts-| over great natural difficulties and elaborate 
burg Landing was due, saved him from | defences by the bold execution of his march 
supersession at the end of the same year | upon the enemy’s rear, and his after pa- 
(1862), when, with a separate column of tient watching. His next was to prove him 
troops, he was detached, on imperfect in-|the ready general who, at close distance, 
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formation, to make a hopeless assault upon 
the works of Vicksburg. Grant, however, 
was by no means inclined to lose a lieuten- 
ant who had served him so well; and re- 
tained, by his desire, in command of one of 
the three corps on the Mississippi, Sherman 
co-operated most usefully in the bold move- 
ment which won Vicksburg for the Union. 
It is generally understood in the Federal 
army of the West that the success achieved 
at that place was due greatly to the ability 
with which he aided to plan its details, and 
the energy with which both he and M‘Pher- 
son conducted their corps throughout the 
campaign. These officers had been first 
brought forward and praised by Grant ; and | 
it should be observed, to the credit of that | 
general’s choice, that each of them, in his 
part, showed an efficiency in striking contrast | 
with the elaborate slowness of the third 
commander, M‘Clernand, who had been se- 
lected by Stanton to supersede Sherman 
after the failure of the winter. 

Before this period the military chapter 
of M'‘Clellan’s life had closed, apparently 
for ever. Whilst Sherman was retrieving 
his first mistake at Vicksburg, the former 
(whose avowed opposition as to the con- 
duct of the war had given the President 
fair cause to supersede him), was dwelling 
in retirement and official disgrace, and be- 
coming a mere obstruction to the army that 
had once known and worshipped his per- 








of the Potomac— have been suffered to drop into 
their former inferior commissions in the regular 





service, 


can search out? the weak points of his 
enemy’s position, and use his own forces 
with tactical dexterity, to pierce them. A 
period of enforced retirement from a severe 
accident passsed by and found him restored 
to duty at a most critical juncture of the 
war. 

Rosecrans, shut into his entrenchments 
at Chattanooga with the relics of his army, 
after his great defeat by Bragg, was al- 
lowed, indeed, by the latter to lie there 
undisturbed; but being cut off from his 
former line of supplies along the Tennessee, 
was unable to bring up sufficient for his 
needs over the inefficient roads open to him 
northward across the river. From whole 
rations his 40,000 men were reduced to 
half and quarter issues, whilst his grim self- 
contained antagonist, watching from strong 
lines of circumvallation on the hills above 
the progress of want in the weakened force, 
looked for the fast-coming hour when star- 
vation should compel the Federals to aban- 
don their stronghold. But his strate 
proved too fine for the lesser means of the 
Confederates, who had no subordinate forces 
to ensure the safety of the design by oppos- 
ing the reinforcements now hastening to the 
decisive point. 

The patient Federal soldiery had not yet 
passed ben murmur into open discontent, 
when it was announced in their camp that 
Rosecrans was displaced for Thomas (to 
whose valour and conduct the army had 
owed its escape on the Chickamauga), and ~ 
that the new chief was forthwith to be 
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succoured by the conquerors of Vicksburg. 
In the middle of October, Grant, recovered 
from his fall, had arrived in Kentucky, in 
anticipation of some such order as that 
which at once placed him in supreme charge 
of the whole oa west ef the Alleghanies, 
which had just’ been strengthened by the 
addition of two veteran corps, brought by 
Hooker from the army of Meade. It 1s 
foreign to our present purpose to enter into 
the detail of the means which Grant pur- 
sued for the relief of Rosecrans and the 
discomfiture of his adversary. The next 
six weeks of the campaign{of Chattanooga 
are, however, of more interest by far than 
our readers would perhaps acknowledge on 
their present information. We would say 
therefore, that the surprise of the river 
passage near Bragg’s centre by Smith, and 
the maneuvring by which the Confederate 
lines were forced by Grant, a month later, 
at the battle of Chattanooga, are, as tacti- 
cal achievements, far fitter to be classed 
with the best feats of Napoleon and Well- 
ington than any advantage won by a 
European general since the days of those 
giants of war. We assert this without fear 
of any contradiction from those who exa- 
mine the subjeet with care and give their 
verdict with candour. They will find in 


the well-prepared and thoroughly executed 
details of these affairs none of the blind 
uncertain striking which won the Alma 
and Magenta. The American advantages 
were gained simply by judicious use of the 
means at command, and that against troops 
superior in morale, if not in ee 


e shall probably hear it alleged by a 
’ certain class of critics, that the circumstan- 
ces are so different as to defy comparison 
‘In modern warfare —in Europe, at least’ 
—such afi one would say, ‘we do not ex- 
pect to have the opportunity of lying weeks 
‘before an adversary’s lines, and feeling for 
the vulnerable ‘points.’ Indeed! And 
when history writes the full story of the 
Crimean war, does our objector suppose her 
pen will pass without notice the winter and 
spring that closed it, when 200,000 allies 
stood idly before the inferior and sickly 
army tbat defied them from Mackenzie’s 
Heights ? Would Napoleon, or Wellington, 
or Lee, or Grant, have suffered this inac- 
tion in front, and the enemy’s free supply 
behind, when both his flanks were turned 
by steam-propelled fleets? We know a 
faithful answer would be ill-relished in the 
higher military circles of France or Eng- 
land. But we must return to our subject. 

Sherman, now heading Grant’s old army 
of the Cumberland, used such diligence in 
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transhipping it from Vicksburg to Memphis, 
and in moving thence to the Upper Tennes- 
see, that he reached the scene of conflict 
soon after his chief had succeeded in forcing 
Bragg’s left back from the river, and so 
opening the long-disused railroad to within 
eight miles of the beleaguered camp. 
Joined by his trusted lieutenant, and hav- 
ing given Thomas’s two corps time for re- 
freshment, the Federal commander fought 
and won the decisive battle of the Clouds* 
of the 25th November: but he had, whilst 
waiting for Sherman, skilfully made such 
previous demonstrations against Bragg’s 
position as prevented that general from 
reinforcing Longstreet in the separate op- 
erations against Knoxville, undertaken im- 
mediately after Grant’s first relief of Thom- 
as had foiled the confederate designs on 
Chattanooga. 

The victory of the 25th November 
offered a pressing temptation to the Fede- 
ral general ; for Bragg’s army — never too 
high in morale — was so reduced in spirit 
by large losses of men and guns as to be 
left in no fit state to resist the advance of 
the invader into Georgia. The work of 
piercing that vast and ill-populated State 
was reserved, however, for a more con- 
venient season and more matured means. 
Bold as Grant had shown himself, he had 
no mind to plunge deeply into the enemy’s 
country without a full supply of transport, 
and the means of maintaining in order the 
line of railroad which he must follow. 
Moreover, if provided with these neces- 
saries, the invasion of Georgia would de- 
mand the whole strength of his force ; and 
his information from Knoxville told him 
that immediate succour was called for by 
Burnside. The troops under that general 
had almost exhausted their stores, and 
dared not venture from their works to 
face Longstreet’s investing corps, which, 
though but little superior in numbers, had 
decisively shown its superiority in open 
field in their rapid advance upon the place. 
Sherman, who had done excellent service 
at the head of the Federal left wing in the 
battle, was entrusted with the duty of re- 
lieving Knoxville, at first committed to 
Granger, who had failed to appreciate the 
urgency of the occasion. From the mo- 
ment of the former’s assuming the command 
of the column delay ceased and imaginary 
dangers vanished. A rapid march brought 
the united forces of the two generals upon 





*Some of the ground over which Hooker moved 
on this occasion to his attack on the lines of Look- 
out Mountain is more than 2,000 feet above the sea. 
Hence the favourite Federal name for their impor- 
tant victory, 
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the flank of Longstreet’s lines, just within 
twenty-four hours (so nicely were Grant’s 
combinations timed) of the period fixed by 
Burnside as the latest to which he could 
hold out. Baffled by this activity, the Con- 
federates retreated northward, in order to 
cover the southwest of Virginia, and main- 
tain the openings thence into Tennessee. | 
Sherman found the general he had rescued 
in failing health, nat but little disposed to 
assume the offensive against his late be- 
siegers. Leaving therefore Granger and 
his corps as an addition to Burnside’s com- 
mand, he returned to Chattanooga, and 
thence to his special district on the Missis- 
sippi, where the new year found him pre- 

aring for separate operations. That which 

ad closed had fully verified the correct- 
ness of his once scouted prophecy. It had 
also shown the sagacious thinker to be a 
ractical soldier of high order, and placed 
im second in the estimation of the Federal 
Government to Grant alone; whilst, with 
more farseeing instinct, the Confederates 
held him for the most formidable of their 
foes. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the 
history of the year preceding that which 
forms our main subject, because the public 
on this side the Atlantic,—relying too 


much upon the letters of one or two bril- 
liant but partial writers — has been greatly 


misled as to the true characters and powers 
of the chief Federal generals. It is well 
enough to smile at the easy ignorance of 
the Frenchman who takes his view of the 
last two years of the war from the brilliant 
but strikingly inaccurate summary of M. 
Elisée Reclus.* Yet wherein is he worse 
informed than the ordinary reader of the 
‘Times,’ who forms his ideas of Grant’s 
character solely from the partisan letters 
from New York, and speaks of him as a 
mere butcher of men placed accidentally 
in high command? low does this view 
meet the fact that he has successively con- 
ducted to brilliant issues, under different 
circumstances in each case, three of the 
most striking campaigns in modern war? 
To what special causes it is due that the 
reputation Grant had gained in the West 
was not to be enhanced in Virginia, we 
propose to point briefly in the sequel of 
these remarks. Their object has been to 








* We have not space to follow the errors of this 
writer in detail. Our readers may judge of the | 
value of an historical essay which, more than two 
ere er Lec’s invasion of Maryland, represents 

is little army (following literally the first wild tele- | 
graph of alarm) as composed of from 150,000 to | 
200,000 men! It has been long since known as lit- 
tle more than one-third the least of these estimates, 
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bring before the reader the previous ser- 
vices of the Federal generals, whose doin 
form so large a part of the past year’s his- 
tory ; and but a moment’s thought is needed 
to note the immense advantages which their 
own experience ahd that of their armies 
offered them, when contrasted with the 
rude means and limited practical know- 
ledge with which M‘Clellan moved to a 
similar task two years before. The world 
should know (let those who doubt it read 
the story in the pages of Colonel Lecomte, 
an ardent Abolitionist and firm sympathiser 
with the Federal 'cause) that the latter 
general led omy Richmond a half-trained 
army founded on the nucleus of the fugi- 
tives of Bull’s Run; divided into corps un- 
der generals who had personally sat in 
judgment on and voted against his plan; 
and officered entirely by men who owed 
their commissions to local interest with the 
Governors of their States, untested as to 
their competency and new to their least 
duties. He was serving under a President 
jealous for his own rejected plan, and a 
Minister bitterly hostile. His whole strate- 
gy was to be made subordinate to a defence 
of Washington against the imaginary dan- 
ger, conjured up by the fears of Lincoln, 
of an assault from a Confederate army 
against the capital which Johnston had 
hesitated to attack in the full flush of the 
autumn’s victory. The country before him 
was imperfectly known, and his information 
as to the enemy’s force so vague as only to 
mislead him. He laboured, in fact, under 
a combination of disadvantages the whole 
of which had disappeared, or been com- 
pletely reversed, when his mantle fell upon 
Grant. Hampered by these serious draw- 
backs— having seen nothing (save as a 
looker-on at Sebastopol’s slow siege) of that 
‘war on a large scale’ which Napoleon de- 
clared to be indispensable in the training of 
a general—and by nature certainly of 
cautious mind — no wonder that M‘Clellan 
before Richmond showed a slowness and 
want of vigour which those who had done 
most to create were the first to condemn. 
That the conception of his plan was able, 
and probably the very best under the cir- 
cumstances, will be found to be sufficiently 
shown by the events we proceed to relate. 
The year 1864 opened in gloom for the 
Confederate cause. Though Lee still held 
his own in Virginia, the lustre of his early 
victories had been much tarnished by the 
failure of his second invasion of the North, 
and the signal defeat of Gettysburg. 
Bragg’s laurels of Chickamauge had faded 


in the slack pursuit of his advantage, and 
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the disaster of Chattanooga had forced the 
President, despite streng personal regard, 
to strip him of his command and transfer it 
to Johnston, reputed on ill terms with his 
Government ever since the days of Vicks- 
burg. Longstreet’s prestige had been broken 
by fis ill success against Hooker whilst un- 
der Bragg; nor had his operations against 
Knoxville (where his most decisive attempt 
had been severely repulsed) done much to 
win him a name for independent general- 
ship. The Mississippi was now traversed 
so regularly by the Federal gunboats that 
communication had become very difficult 
between Richmond and the Confederates in 
the far West; and these seemed to be 
steadily receding before the progress of the 
invaders in Arkansas and Louisiana. The 
strong forces of Banks near New Orleans, 
and Sherman at Vicksburg were under- 
stood to be threatening Mobile, and de- 
terred from marching on that city far more 
by the difficulties of the route than by the 
petty force of conscripts which Polk was 

athering near Montgomery to protect it. 

any of the more sanguine spirits of the 
North believed that their enemy was wholly 
incapable of replacing his losses in men of 
the previous autumn; and the Federal 
Cabinet, anxious to take advantage of this 
supposed exhaustion, directed their generals 
to seize the earliest opportunity of an 
offensive movement in each quarter. Not 
that it was hoped at once to pierce the vitals 
of the Secession; but rather so to occupy 
the Confederate armies as to prevent their 
being recruited to an efficient point before 
spring should fully break. 

In Virginia their will had but slight effect ; 
for Meade, a man of firm but cautious mind, 
who had risked his command rather than at- 
tempt a rash advance in the early winter, 
was as little inclined to begin it now that the 
roads before him were converted into tracks 
of mud. The only movement of his infant- 
ty therefore, was that, made at the end of 

ebruary as a feint on the Upper Rapidan, 
in order to cover the departure from the 
other wing of his army of a body of cavalry 
under Kilpatrick and Dahlgren, who had un- 
dertaken to surprise the city of Richmond. 
Their expedition for the purpose utterly 
failed, as is well known; resulting only in 
the death of its gallant young leader, and in 
embittering the already fierce passions of 
either side. 

Still more disastrous was the issue of an 
attempt made (as published documents have 
since te by the personal order of Pres- 
ident Lincoln for the recovery of Florida to 
the Union. The design appears to have 


sition of the Confederate arm 
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‘been to seize and occupy posts on the neck 


of the peninsula which forms the chief part 
of the State, so as to sever the latter 

its Confederate sisters. The march inland 
for this object was watched by General Fin- 
egan, who defended the district; and at 
Olustee, on the 20th of February, he sur- 
prised and routed the invading column of 
6,000 men under Seymour so decisively, as 
to drive it back with the loss of one-third its 
numbers, and to put an end to the expedi- 
tion altogether. 

Grant resting at this time in his laurels at 
Chattanooga, and anticipating his speedy 
promotion to the control of the whole Baia 
army, was but little inclined to begin an in- 
—e campaign. In pon he was al- 
ready resolving plans for such an invasion 
of Virginia as might crown his triumphs by 
the conquest of Richmond, the favorite object 
of Federal enterprise. The advance he di- 
rected of Thomas’s troops from Chattanooga 
at the end of February was therefore not 
much pressed. Their demonstration had, 
however, the effect of revealing the true 
defending 
Georgia, and of preventing Johnston from 
marching detachments to assist Polk in the 
neighbouring State of Alabama, now serious- 
ly pn by the approach of Sherman. 

That general had begun a movement of a 
kind but ill comprehended at the time b 
friend or foe, but which in reality is we 
worthy of astudy. In this first bold attempt 
to revolutionize the whole principles of the 
Federal war lay the germ of his now famous 
march from Atlanta, with its momentous 
consequences. It must be remembered that 
up to the time of which we write, it had been 
held as a maxim in the campaigns of three 
years, that the cumbrous armies of the Fed- 
erals should never be more than one day’s 
march from their system of supply by rail- 
road or navigable river. Readers of the 
‘Campagne de Potomac’ will recollect that 
this condition was accepted as inevitable by 
M‘Clellan at the opening of the war; and 
upon it all operations had been framed, with 
the single striking exception of Grant’s march 
on the rear of Vicksburg. In that instance, 
however, the strategy of the Union general 
had been based upon the ascertained facts 
(proved by the previous cavalry expedition 
under Grierson) that there was no sufficient 
force of the enemy in the country invaded 
to arrest his progress, and that a few days of 
advance would bring him on the enemy’s de- 

ot at Jackson (distant seventy miles onl 

m his point of debarkation) and a. still 
shorter time thence to the Yazoo, where he 
counted on obtaining supplies from the fleet 
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of Porter. High as Grant’s name stood even 
then for ability, Lincoln judged the risk to 
be undergone too great, and opposed the 
project; and although its success was so 
striking, his objection was certainly justified 
by the precedents of the war. Had Pem- 
berton been a more active general, and less 
mistaken in his view of his duty as regarded 
Vicksburg *, the campaign might possibly 
have proved a greater disaster to the Fed- 
erals than it did to their enemies as the event 
fell out. 

We have seer that Sherman took a very 
active part in this grand operation, and found 
in it no doubt much matter for his busy brain 
toworkon. Ifamarch of one hundred miles, 
on principles akin to those which guide the 
action of generals in ordinary countries, had 
brought such fortune on the Mississippi; 
might not a repetition of such movements 
across the weaker and more open parts of the 
Confederacy be employed as the quick means 
of destroying its resources, and putting an 
end to the struggle?— was the question 
which occupied his mind. The general an- 
swer to an ordinary thinker is well given by 
the following extract from the work of Cap- 
tain Noyes, himself a Federal staff-officer, 
and one evidently gifted with intelligence 
and observant power :— 


‘One important fact touching this question of 
transportation differences our own country 
from Europe, and forbids any proper parallelism, 
or fair comparisons between any American and 
a European campaign. Europe is densely pop- 
ulated and highly cultivated, and a general is 
thus able to march hundreds of miles from any 
special base of supply, subsisting his men upon 
provisions found in the cities and agricultural 
districts of his enemy. In our own country, 
with its immense tracts of uncultivated and 
sparsely-settled land, one of the first questions 
which confronts a or , when planning a cam- 

aign is, How shall I get supplies to my men? 

‘oor impoverished Virginia, for example, is 
hardly able, in many districts, to keep the breath 
of life in her own children, and there is probably 
not surplus food enough in the rebel portion of 
the State to subsist our army for a week. Let 
anyone take his map and see what a large por- 
tion of the land susceptible of profitable culti- 
vation is devoted to the culture of cotton and 
sugar, and he will be able to forsee the probable 
fate of an army which attempts to march through 
these States without cumbersome waggon trains. 
I know of but one way to avoid this despair of 
quarter-masters, and that is by simply avoiding 
war altogether. Unless while moving over well- 
graded roads, one hundred feet is about the space 
required by each long cloth-covered waggon and 





* Johnston’s report of the proceedings of Pember- 
ton in this affair puts his errors in the plainest light. 





Until once enclosed, he appears to have done every- 
thing that he ought not to have done, 
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its team ; and thus the trains of a division will 
extend over some three miles of road. If a trace 
break in the narrow road-way, the division in rear 
is delayed until it is mended ; if a wheel come off, 
the troops behind must halt until it is replaced.’ 


But Sherman had resolved, by practical 
experiment in this matter, to trace exactly 
the division of the difficult from the impos- 
sible; and his expedition to the Alabama 
frontier, which we have now to notice, was 
of a thoroughly tentative order. Its osten- 
sible design was, in the first place, to reach 
and destroy the railroad from Ohio, which 
skirts the State of Mississippi on the western 
edge, and which, marking roughly the sepe- 
ration between it and Alabama, makes its 
way due southward from Corinth, near the 
Tennessee River to Mobile: in the second, 
if it was found feasible, to descend upon that 
city by the landward approach. 

At Vicksburg he had two corps of infan- 
try, numbering 25,000 men, under Hurlbut 
and M’Pherson, both highly competent 
officers, and the latter of extraordina’ 
activity. But the army was nearly desti- 
tute of cavalry, for his force of that arm 
was being collected at Memphis, 200 miles to 
the north, and was intended to act on a 
separate line. The main reason alleged for 
this—the one weak point in his combina- 
tion — was simply that he had resolved to 
carry with him a full supply of waggonsfor 
the needs of his main ies for twenty 
days; and the beasts required for this pur- 

se were so numerous that he believed 
it impossible to subsist both them and the 
7,000 cavalry by foraging on the same line 
of an almost depopulated country. He took 
with him, therefore, but a few squadrons, 
and began his own march on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, having directed General W. S. Smith 
(not the W. F. Smith of Potomac and Chat- 
tanooga repute) to lead the horse from 
Memphis across country to meet him near 
Meridian, the point where he intended to 
strike the railroad. Within three days his 
advanced guard was briskly engaged with 
the cavalry of Stephen Lee (who had been 

laced to observe his movements), and the 
atter soon discovered that the invading 
column was almost entirely composed of in- 
fantry. Leaving it therefore to the opposi- 
tion of Polk, who had 15,000 men on the 
Tombigbee river beyond the railroad, Lee 
marched rapidly northward, and joined 
General Forrest, who was retiring from the 
neighbourhood of Memphis before the ad- 
vance of Smith. The Federal cavalry at- 
tained a point on the railroad about ninety 
miles south. of Corinth, and were engaged 
in breaking it up when their adversaries 
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having united their commands, fell on them. 
A series of skirmishes followed, in which the 
Confederates had greatly the advantage, 
and forced Smith Pack to Memphis, with 
the loss of three guns and many prisoners. 
Lee’s happy combination had in fact ruined 
the success of Sherman’s enterprise, except 
as to its raiding character. 

Without serious opposition that general 
reached Meridian, 130 miles from his start- 
ing point, on the 14th, having moved his 
heavy train onward at the rate of nearly 
twelve miles a-day, notwithstanding that 
the bridges were burnt, and the roads in 
many places obstructed by masses of felled 
trees. Posting his divisions carefully to 
cover his proceedings, he employed the 
next five days in completely destroying the 
railroad in each direction, Meridian bein 
the junction point for a branch eastwa 
through the centre of Alabama. He was 
little interrupted by the parties of Polk, 
who judged it more advisable to keep his 
weak force together, and watch for an op- 
portunity of surprising the Federals when 
they continued their advance on Montgom- 


ery or Mobile. But Sherman could learn 
nothing of his cavalry (which had been now 
due a week at head-quarters), and saw that 
he must give 


up the hope of their uniting 
with them. Without such aid he had no 
intention of plunging into the desolate, 
sandy country which lay to the southward, 
exposing as he moved, his flank to the 
enemy. He therefore abandoned such part 
of his design as regarded Mobile, and on 
the 19th commenced a retreat, which was 
conducted with no less ability than the 
advance, and with as little loss. He even 
brought back to his quarters, near Vicks- 
burg, a great part of the supplies originally 
carried thence; for his soldiers had been in- 
structed to act on the Napoleonic principle 
of pressing a movement through a hostile or 
indifferent country by subsisting on syste- 
matic plunder wherever food was to be 
found. The present resources of the few 
unfortunate planters of the country trav- 
ersed were thus exhausted, and their future 
prospects ruined no less by the removal of 
their negroes, who here, as elsewhere in the 
South were ready to leave their bondage 
for Federal protection, though showing no 
personal hostility to their masters. 

No fact in this civil war has so contradic- 
ted prophecy as the demeanour of these 
serfs of the soil, whom no proclamation has 
ever moved to insurrection, and who have 
generally remained tranquil on the estates, 
until the invader’s woul approach has re- 
moved the law under which they lived. It 
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is observed, however, that they have mani- 
fested but little of that fidelity under the 
temptation to desert their owners, of which 
boast was formerly made in the South. 
That feature of American slavery has been 
reserved for those to show who were brought 
up and domesticated with the white families, 
and it has abundantly appeared in their 
conduct to those whose lives and property 
the war has, in numberless instances, left at 
the negroes’ mercy. 

Sherman’s experiment brought some ridi- 
cule on him at the time, for retreat in such 
cases is held as failure. But to his own 
mind it seemed a great success. Not that 
he judged it by the material gain which his 
partisans announced of eight thousand lib- 
erated blacks, and some hundreds of desti- 
tute white refugees brought to the Federal 
lines, or of the loss to the enemy in railroads 
and stores. But he had conclusively proved 
that a considerable army might march, on its 
own resources, aided by those of the coun-, 
try, and with but trifling loss, across the 
whole breadth of a Confederate State ; and 
he looked for the time when he should 
repeat the experiment on a grander scale, 
and with more striking result, 

Soon after the return of his expedition, 
Sherman was summoned to New Orleans b 
General Banks, who desired to concert wit 
him measures for the reduction of the north- 
ern part of Louisiana, for which he had 
already obtained promise of the assistance 
of Porter’s fleet. Sherman agreed to de- 
tach from Vicksburg a column of 10,000 in- 
fantry and a body of cavalry, to unite with 
the rest at Alexandria, 100 miles up the 
Red River; but his own service in the 
neighbourhood terminated here, for he was 
now promoted (15th March) to the chief 
command of the South-Western States, 
which Grant was leaving én his advance- 
ment to that of the whole land forces of the 
Union. 

A few days earlier (9th March) the latter 
had publicly received at Washington his 
commission of Lieutenant-General, bestowed 
by Lincoln, under the authority of a special 
Act of Congress. Some petty constitutional 
opposition had delayed this promotion long- 
er than had been intended by the Presi- 
dent ; and in a few days after its promulga- 
tion, a further order completed important 
changes for some time contemplated in the 
general staff. The new Commander-in- 
Chief at once decided to take the personal 
direction of the Virginian operations, and 
the duties of the Washington Bureau were 
to be still conducted ,by General Halleck. 
That officer, though accused of over-refining 
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in his strategy, had yet shown real ability, 
and was too useful to be laid aside. Nor is 
it possible to rate too highly the honest efforts 
he has made of late to rid the Federal ser- 
vice of the worthless men whom local inter- 
est had crowded into the commissions of the 
volunteer army. Sherman succeeded, as we 
have seen, to the place OF Grant, and forth- 
with left Vicksburg for Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga; whilst his late immediate com- 
mand — known as the army of the Tennes- 
see —was conferred on M’Pherson, who 
was soon afterwards drawn from the Miss- 
issippi to join the forces about to invade 
Georgia. 

The main purpose of the new campaign 
was a concentration of the scattered Fed- 
eral invasion on two points of the long line 
hitherto assailed. The front of the Union 
armies had thus far extended practically 
along a vast irregular curve from New 
Orleans to the Lower Potomac. Three 
years of bitter warfare had not sufficed to 
make any change in the strategic situation 
at the eastern end of this line; although the 
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his proved vigour and activity, cause Lee in 
the defence to exhaust the resources of the 
South, Sherman, furnished with a mighty 
army, would be able to penetrate into and 
hold the whole centre of Georgia, threaten 
or seize the warlike magazines which the 
forethought of Davis’s administration had 
placed in that remote and hitherto un- 
touched State, and sever the Carolinas and 
Virginia, from the rest of the Secession. 
That the complete success of either inva- 
sion would give the latter its deathblow was 
the not unnatural expectation of even those 
more farseeing Federals who were not 
blinded to the difficulties each must encoun- 
ter. 

Grant had no sooner assumed the reins of 
power than he made an effort to recall the 
expedition of Banks. The Red River and 
its surrounding district lay altogether 
beyond the scene of operations, and its 
possession could not influence the success of 
the campaign; whilst the latter might be 
materially advanced if the forces from New 
Orleans and Vicksburg were directed 





superior Federal resources, wielded with | against Mobile, so as to cause Johnston in 
ability and tenacity by Grant and his lieu- | Georgia to weaken his army for the defence 
tenants, had greatly contracted the limits of | of that city. Orders were accordingly sent 
the Confederacy along its south-western | to the Lower Mississippi to change the desti- 
border, forcing it back from the Ohio to the | nation of the squadron and army. But 

rs advanced too far for 


Tennessee, and wresting point after point | these had alrea : c 
on the Mississippi from its grasp. It was | recall, and the invasion soon terminated in 
now resolved at Washington to give up| disaster and defeat, when once the troops 


the system of embracing, with separate |left the shelter of their gunboats, and 
attacks, the whole front of the enemy, who|met the Confederates under Price. The 
had by it been permitted to avail himself of | battle of Pleasant Hill that ensued on the 
his shorter lines @f communication, and to 6th April was avowedly ill-managed on the 
bring unexpected numbers to bear on the | part of the Federals; though whether owin 
points most threatened. The whole weight | to the fault of Banks and his Chief of Staff, 
of the Northern pressure was now to be | General Stone*, or rather to that of Ran- 
thrown, by the Commander-in-Chief, upon | som, who marched his two divisions, forming 
the enemy’s capital; by Sherman upon that | the advance, headlong into the Confederate 
vital point of the Confederacy which the | ambush, is not clearly known. Certain it is 
endurance of Rosecrans’s army, and the | that the infantry were routed, and were 
brilliant victory of Grant, had laid bare to | altogether deserted by the cavalry ; and the 
the next advance from Chattanooga. The | expedition being of necessity abandoned, 
first-named object of this double invasion | the whole force was withdrawn to New 
was of course political. Notwithstanding | Orleans. 

the boast of the Confederate President that! The outcry against the folly of entrusting 
the war did not in any manner depend | an important section of the war to an ama- 
upon Richmond, it was manifest that the | teur was not yet met by the supersession of 
fall of that city would be felt as a terrible | Banks, which soon followed, when another 
blow to the Southern Government both at | success was gained by the Confederates over 
home and abroad, and would greatly justify a veteran officer of the regular service, Wes- 
the expectation of the mass of the Northern | sells, who commanded a garrison of 2,000 
people that the Union was to be recon-| men at Washington, a fortified post on the 
quered by the sword. Against the devoted | —______ sanabiae 

capital Grant was to bring forces more vast | * The same unhappy man who was imprisoned for 
and powers more uncontrolled than any | eighteen months without trial for his share in the 
general since the days of Napoleon. And | disaster of Ball’s Bluff. He has now returned 
should these, aided by his prestige and 





to service for the third time, but as a lieutenant- 
| colonel only. 
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coast of North Carolina. The attacking 
force, under General Hoke, was aided most 
materially by a small iron-plated ram, the 
Albemarle *, secretly prepared higher up the 
Tar River, and which descending suddenly, 
destroyed or drove off the gun-boats which 
guarded the place on its water side, the of- 
ficer in command of the first attacked being 
killed by a splinter of his own shell rebound- 
ing from the side of his novel antagonist. 
But the sound of all these smaller passages 
of the war was now for a short space hushed 
in the expectation which preceded the gi- 
gantic movements of Sherman and Grant. 
The key to the whole summer campaign 
of the latter is to be found in his design 
(formed long before on the spur of his suc- 
cess at Vicksburg) of assailing Richmond b 
a double method combining direct attac 
and wide-spread investment. He was him- 
self to move straight on that “ objective” 
with a host as large as it was possible to 
manceuvré in the country through which he 
must pass; whilst two minor but consider- 
able armies, advancing to the right and left 
of the main one, were to sweep through the 
territory beyond the city and aim at the 
railroads which supplied it from the west and 
south. His caleulation was — and it seemed 


feasible enough — that in opposing his own 
march Lee would require to bring into line 
every available man in the Virginian armies, 


and would thus be compelled to strip the 
districts entered by his subordinate forces. 
It was perfectly ascertained at Washington 
that the very considerable population of the 
rival capital, and the large army which lay 
on the Rapidan, were maintained chiefly by 
food brought from great distances. Indeed 
the district to the north of the James had 
been so harried by the Federal expeditions, 
and so stripped of its negro labourers, as 
barely to produce enough food for its own 
scattered rural population. To sever com- 
pletely the railroads which led to the city 
would therefore quickly bring both its in- 
habitants and Lee’s army to a state of star- 
vation, and inevitably force the latter to re- 
treat not less than a series of defeats in the 
open field. ‘Grant believed himself thus to 
have two distinct chances in his favour, 
and diligently applied himself to work out 
the details of his scheme. 

The first part of this which naturally came 
under consideration — as it does now in our 





*The recent destruction of this ram on the ve 
scene of her first victory, by Lieutenant Cushing o: 
the Federal navy, who had volunteered for the 
service, appears to have been as daring and skilful a 
feat as any on record —one = worthy to rank 
with the early exploits of Nelson and Cochrane, 
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review — was the line of operations to be 
chosen for hisown advance. The Army of 
the Potomac, with which he had fixed his 
own head-quarters on assuming his new of- 
fice, at this time lay around Culpepper, 
north of the Rapidan, and its supplies came 
straight from Was ington by the Alexan- 
dria line. The problem to be solved as to 
the best means of approaching Richmond, 
was precisely that which had first produced 
ee difference between M’Clellan and the 

resident two years before. The prefer- 
ence of the latter for a direct movement 
across Eastern Virginia, which should at the 
same time keep his own capital covered, is 
well known. The objections to it, with his 
reasons for preferring the peninsula as a 
base, we sili to give in M’Clellan’s own 
words, which are here quoted from his let- 
ter of 8d of February, 1862, addressed to 
the President in reply to that of the latter, 
challenging him to show the superiority of 
his design : — 


“Bearing in mind what has been said, 
and the present unprecedented and impassible 
condition of the roads, it will be evident that no 
precise period can be fixed upon for the move- 
ment on this line. Nor can its duration be 
closely calculated ; it seems certain that many 
weeks may elapse ,before it is possible to com- 
mence the march. Assuming the success of 
this operation, and the defeat of the enemy as 
certain, the question at once arises as to the im- 
portance of the results gained. I think these re- 
sults would be confined to the possession of the 
field of battle, the evacuation of the line of the Up- 
per Potomac by the enemy, and the moral effect 
of the victory ; important results, it is true, but not 
decisive of the war, nor securing the destruction of 
the enemy’s main army, for he could fall back upon 
other positions, and fight us again and again, 
deci te condition of his troops permit. If he is 
in no condition to fight us again out of the 
range of the entrenchments at Richmond, we 
we would find it a very difficult and tedious 
matter to follow him up there, for he would de- 
stroy his railroad bridges and otherwise impede 
our progress through a region where the roads 
are as bad as they well can be, and we would 
probably find ourselves forced at last to change 
the whole theatre of the war, or to seek a shorter 
land route to Richmond, with a smaller avail- 
able force, and at an expenditure of much more 
time, than were we to adopt the short line at 
once. We would also have forced the enemy 
to concentrate his forces and perfect his defen- 
sive measures at the very points where it is de- 
sireable to strike him when least prepared. 

“TI. The second base of operations avail- 
able for the army of the Potomac is that of 
the lower Chesapeake Bay, which affords the 
shortest possible land route to Richmond, and 
strikes directly at the heart of theenemy’s power 
in the East. 
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“The roads in that region are passable at all | nish. The railroad he now had at his back 
seasons of the year. continued onward to Richmond ; but even 


“ The country now alluded to is much more | if he could drive Lee from Orange, which 
favourable for offensive operations than that in| his army covered, the line thence runs due 


front of Washington (Which is very uufavout-| east for forty miles, and could only be fol- 
? 
— much more level, more cleared land, the | joweq by te sa a flank to the inet for 
oods less dense, the soil more sandy, and the that whole distance. Wor thi h 
spring some two or three weeks earlier. A move- | “28 whole distance. or this cause he re- 
ment in force on that line obliges the enemy to | 8°lved to throw his army across the interven- 
abandon his entrenched position at Manassas, in | Ing country, and to master the direct line 
order to hasten to cover Richmond and Norfolk. | from Acquia Creek to Richmond, of which 
He must do this; For should he permit us to| the attempts to seize the Rappahannock 
eed Richmond, his destruction can be avert | passage at Fredericksburg had successively 
ed only by entirely defeating us in a battle, in | proved so ruinous to Burnside and Hooker. 
which he must be the assailant. This move- | oe the fords of the Rapidan, which his 
ment, if successful, gives us the capital, the folk, {ett nearly touched, to Bowling Green, a 





would fall. ¥ poy ny ote - tae station on that line, is but 27 miles. A rapid 


would be ours; all Virgini : march south-westward on the latter place, 
power, and the evade. prin ilie Rag sng | throu h Spottsylvania Court-house, would 
nessee and North Carolina. The emia | lant him with his back to Acquia Creek and 
presented to the enemy would be, to beat us in | his face to Richmond : and if not made se- 
& position selected by ourselves, disperse, or pass | cretly enough to pass the right flank of Lee 
beneath the Caudine Forks. without his observation, the Federal arm 
Should we be beaten by a battle, we have a | could (as Grant believed) use the difficult 
em —_ retreat down the Peninsula up-| and wooded country.as to cover the move- 
cnet = th —P ith our flanks perfectly cov- | ment effectually by the defensive tactics now 
y the fleet. a : 
; become familiar to all its branches. 

It will be seen that, with the exception! For this part of his camaign Grant made 
of the Confederate army of Virginia being | earnest personal preparations during the six 
entrenched behind the besitos instead of weeks that followed his appointment. The 
at Manassas, there was but little change in | five old corps of the army of the Potomac 
the conditions of the question which M’Clel- | were not only recruited, but also broken up 
lan so elaborately treated. But Grant did | and re-distributed intg three, under Sedg- 
not rely, like his predecessor, on the single | wick, Hancock, and Warren, all men of 
hope of success from his own direct attack. | proved ability and courage. The Chief cav- 
On the contrary, he intended (as we have | alry generals were superceded; the most 
already pointed out) to use the latter partly | active of them, Kilpatrick, being sent to act 
to cover a separate system of acting on his | in the army of Sherman, from which Grant 
enemy by destroying the latter’s communi- | drew a still younger officer, General Sheri- 
cations. Further, it would have appeared | dan, whom he h previously marked out as 
a servile copying of a plan which had al-| the most fitting leader for his 12,000 horse. 
ready failed in the execution, and have been| The whole .of these arrangements were 

rsonally offensive to his Government, if | made under the supervision of Meade, who 

e had proposed to move his main army by | retained the nominal command of the army 
water to the peninsula, or to the mouth of | of the Potomac, and carried out his new su- 
the Rapahannock (according to M’Clellan’s | perior’s instructions with a wholehearted 
original idea), and worked his detached left | earnestness worthy of Wellesley himself 
— as it was open for him to do— from Nor- | under the like trial 





folk far beyond the south of the James. He| The three infantry corps numbered about 
had already decided, therefore, to move | 30,000 each, distributed in four divisions. 
across the difficult country which his prede-| They were to be joined, at the last moment, 
cessor had dreaded to attempt. His force | by another, that of Burnside, which, on 


for this purpose would be —as we shall pres- | Longstreet’s retreat from East Tennessee, 
ently see—as numerous as that which | had been brought round from Knoxville to 
M’Cllelan had commanded before his rup- | a dept in Maryland. Its regiments being 
ture with Lincoln. And although the staff | filled up with conscripts, and a large divi- 
organization and the spirit of the soldiery |sion of colored troops just raised being 
had most wonderfully improved under the | added, it mustered 35,000 strong at the 
stern discipline of actual service, he yet felt|end of April. This corps was purposely 
the necessity of keeping near to some better | held back, in order to cause the Confeder- 
line of supply for his numerous wants than | ates to believe it to be intended for some 
cartage, however liberally added, could fur- | separate expedition, and so to keep their 
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Government from reinforcing the army of 
Virginia. When the roads at length were 
reported fit for use, and all Grant’s prepa- 
rations on the Rapidan complete (and these 
had included separate reviews and move- 
ments of each corps to test the efficiency of 
the’ staff), Burnside’s divisions advanced 
through Washington, and having defiled 
before the President, joined their new chief 
at his head-quarters in the last days of April. 

With Sheridan’s cavalry, the Lieutenant- 
General had now assembled, for his immedi- 
ate command, a fully equipped force of 
135,000* men, being in number only slight- 
ly larger than that which M‘Clellan had 
prepared for his first campaign, but for the 
major part composed of veteran troops. 

eyond the Blue Ridge, on his right, a 

separate army of 25,000 fighting men had 
been assembled under Sigel, to act in the 
Shenandoah. The supersession of that Gen- 
eral (who had been in retirement since the 
days of Fredericksburg) had given much 
umbrage to the German Republicans. This 
Lincoln had lately striven to disarm by giv- 
ing him a new and detached command in 
the great valley. Augmented now into a 
formidable army, it was to be led, in co-o 
eration with Grant, straight upon Lync 
burg, the important point which commands 
both the railroad and canal leading from 
the Upper James to Richmond. Grant 
believed there would be but little opposition 
on this side ; and as the advance would ne- 
cessarily cut the line from Staunton (on 
Lee’s left) through Orange, the Confeder- 
ate capital would be by it thrown entirely 
for supplies on the railroads passing to the 
south. j 

These are in number two only, regarded 
as main lines. The one runs from Rich- 
mond due south through Petersburg to 
Weldon, and so along the Atlantic side of 
North Carolina. The other nearly south- 
west through a richer country to the border 
of that State at Danville. To completely 
sever these we have shown to be a vital 
part in Grant’s original design; and the 
operations for the purpose were to be con- 
ducted by an army assembling at M‘Clellan’s 
old base between the York and James rivers. 
A mere threatning of Richmond, to be fol- 
lowed by a hasty change of manevre to 
the south side of the James, from whence 
the expedition should rapidly penetrate far 
into the interior and destroy —if possible, 
hold — the railways, was the general plan. 


* The writer of the New York letters to the 
‘Times,’ reported this force at 218,000. He had 
either been purposely deceived, or had taken an 
outside estimate of the three combined armies. 
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Thirty-five thousand men were allotted to it. 
Next to the fitness of Grant’s main army 
for its own share of the drama was evident- 
ly needful to him the proper conduct of 
y fs subordinates; and here we come to 
the weak part of his strategy. Sigel’s ap- 
pointment had taken place before his own, 
and could not well be revoked (no present 
fault being’ alleged against him) without 
great odium to the Government on the part 
of the German soldiers and voters. Grant 
therefore did not attempt to change the staff 
in the valley. But for the still more im- 
portant charge on the James he had de- 
signed his protégé, W. F. Smith (nicknamed 
Baldy’ by the soldiers), whose promotion 
to Major-General he had just with difficul- 
ty succeeded in forcing from the Senate, 
inclined at first to reject it from jealousy of 
his dictation. Here, however, he found an 
absolutely insurmountable obstacle in the 
obstinacy of Lincoln, who had resolved not 
to allow the supersession of Butler: so that, 
after some discussion, Grant was forced to 
content himself with the half measure of 
utting Smith at the head of one of But- 
Ter’s two corps (the other being formed of 
troops from Cheslasten under Gilmore), in 
the vain hope that the civilian would be 
guided by the soldier in the actual opera- 
tions—a hope which Butler’s well-known 
character rendered vain from the first.* 

The forces available for the defence of 
Richmond against this triple invasion, though 
far inferior in numbers, were yet of formid- 
able strength. Longstreet had lately re- 
turned from East Tennessee with his corps, 
which, with those of Ewell and Hill, mus- 
tered 70,000 infantry. Lee had but few 
cavalry near the Rapidan, great part of 
Stuart’s command lying nearer to Richmond 
to, watch against such raids as that of Dahl- 
gren. There had been but little change in 
the staff since the days of Gettysburg. 

In addition to this, the so-called lie of 
Virginia, Richmond was defended to the 
South by Beauregard and his troops, re- 
leased from their duties at Charleston. 
These were disposed along the Weldon rail- 
road, ready for concentration on any point 
threatened between Richmond and Wil- 
mington, at the further extremity of North 
Carolina. They numbered about 25,000, 
exclusive of a well-trained militia which . 
guarded the capitalitself. Fifteen thousand 
troops, in great part newly raised, were all 
that could be allotted to the defence of the 
valley, where Early was now succeeded by 





* The disputes between Butler and Smith led to 
resignation of the latter early in the campaign. 
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Breckenridge. With this marked inferior- 
ity in every quarter, the Confederate strat- 
egy was necessarily of the defensive order, 
and made dependent upon that of their op- 
— Nor was this less the case in 

orgia. There Sherman had collected an 
army of 98,000 men at Chattanooga, exclu- 
sive of the vast trains for rail and common 
roads which were to force and maintain an 
unequalled system of transport; whilst 
Johnston confronted him with but 56,000, 
and this weakness of numbers unaided by 
the striking prestige of victory, and the per- 
sonal love for their chief, which strengthened 
so greatly the army of Lee. 

1 things being now prepared for his 
great adventure, and orders given for a si- 
multaneous advance to Sherman as well as 
to Sigel and Butler, Grant launched his 
army by its left across the Rapidan. The 
well-known passages at Ely and Germania- 
town Fords, used by Hooker in his disas- 
trous attempt of the year before, were un- 
guarded by the Confederates, and crossed 
without ditliculty on the night of the 3rd of 
May. The cavalry divisions of Gregg and 
Wilson moved first before dark to lay the 
pontoon bridges at these two points, three 
and seven miles respectively west of the 
fork of the Rappahannock, Hancock’s 
(2nd) corps followed Gregg at the former 
place, and Warren’s (5th) and Sedgwick’s 

6th), forming a right column, passed after 
ilson atthe latter. A train of 8,000 wag- 
gons, carrying supplies for the whole army, 
passed in rear of Hancock, thus interposing 
the bulk of the force between itself and the 
enemy. From the moment of beginning 
the march all connexion with the Alexan- 
dria railroad was thrown aside, and the 
troops made dependent for all supplies on 
their moving commissariat until a new base 
should be gained. Burnside’s (9th) corps 
alone remained on the ground where the 
army had lately stood, to deceive the enemy 
as long as possible. But this for twenty-four 
hours only ; after which he too moved across 
the river, following the right column by 
Germania, and rejoining the other corps on 
the 5th. That day saw the first fighting of 
a long and bloody series of engagements. 

It was far from being Grant’s desire to 
seek his foe. His wish was to gain Spott- 
sylvania Courthouse, the central point of 
all the tangled mass of woods which covers 
the country to the south of Chancellorsville, 
before Lee could discover his real object. 
He had, indeed, fair ground to hope that 
the latter would form his army behind the 
strong line of Mine Run, a brook running 
north into the Rapidan between Grant’s new 
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position and the Confederate right, under 
the idea that the Federal army had crossed 
the river (as under Meade it had attempted 
in the November preceding) to threaten that 
flank and turn his entrenchments. If Lee 
had been thus deceived, the hostile army 
would soon have gained ground sufficientiy 
in its intended line to ensure its reachin 
Bowling Green and the Fredericksburg rail- 
road without direct opposition. But this 
was not to be; and Hancock was recalled 
from his advance on the coveted point, and 
wheeled rapidly into position, to meet the 
attack which Lee (much stronger now than 
when opposed to Meade on the same ground) 
had moved to make. Of this attack Grant 
received warning from his cavalry in good 
time to form his he facing to the west, and 
covering the road along which he would 
have pressed. Hancock naturally formed 
his left. Sedgwick protected the road near 
the ford, with Warren more to the centre. 
Burnside arrived in time to fill the interval 
between the latter and Hancock; and as 
soon as this disposition was complete, the 
shock fell on the Federals. The column 
reported on the ‘ turnpike ’ road from Orange 
proved to be Ewell’s; that more tothe south 
on the new or ‘ plank ’ road was Hill’s. So’ 
desirous was Lee (who evidently hoped to 
take his adversary by surprise) to com- 
mence the battle that day, that he entered 
on it without the aid of Longstreet, whose 
cantonments were so distant that he could 
not reach that day the scene of action. 
Night closed upon it without decisive advan- 
tage to either party. 

At dawn on the 6th the battle was re- 
newed; but by this time the Federals had 
entrenched the more prominent’ parts of 
their position, and the contest assumed the 
normal character of the great majority of 
the battles of this war. The beginning of 
this system is to be found in M’Clellan’s 
operations before Richmond; but it had 
now been fully developed. We purpose to 
explain its details, which done, there will 
be but little need to follow particular inci- 
dents; for all such contests bear of necessity 
a striking family resemblance. 

The tactics used in Europe where the 
commander of an army can sweep the bat- 
tle-field with his glass, and direct the march 
and instantly know the actual danger or suc- 
cess of each division, are evidently not to be 
applied to warfare conducted in the midst of 
forests, broken only by clearings too small in 
many cases for the free movement of abrigade. 
Combined movements can here be done by 

ess-work only; and the front of the army, 
instead of being at least at double its artil- 
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lery range from the enemy at the close of 
the day is often within earshot. Hence 
sprang the practice early in the war, of each 
corps entrenching slightly the ground on 
which it was tosleep. The facility with which 
that could be done (in a manner presently 
to be described) caused the same system of 
breastworks to be applied extensively in the 
midst of battle, so as to avoid the constant 
danger of being taken in flank by sudden 
movements of the enemy through the wood. 
Flank attacks are alarming to the best of 
troops, and are especially applicable to the 
the case of a forest engagement, where the 
enemy’s line, broken into skirmishers, each 
covered by a tree, could be forced back from 
the front only by slow degrees, and with con- 
siderable sacrifices of men; and yet may be 
approached without observation at either 
extremity. At the period of the war of which 
we are writing, it had become a fixed habit 
of the armies to cover every hundred yards 
gained by a breastwork wherever the mate- 
rials could be found. It followed that the 
so-called battles degenerated into a series of 
long and bloody skirmishes, carried on chief- 
ly from under rude shelter, and occupying 
sometimes many days without any decisive 
result. The fighting, in fact, had grown to 
resemble the last part of a siege on a great 
scale, with its constant entrenching, sorties, 
counter-attacks, and vast experiditure of 
powder, than such conflicts as Europe has 
seen on her great fields. Indeed the latter 
have often been fought — as Leispic, Wa- 
terloo, Wagram, Borodino testify — upon 
ground of remarkably open character, natu- 
rally fitted for the parade movements of 
mighty hosts. Yet the length of the Ame- 
rican conflicts, the often-repeated attempts 
of their generals to search the enemy’s lines, 
and the deadly fire of the arms employed 
have made their character scarcely less 
bloody than that of the actions with which 
we contrast them. 

We must now describe more particularly 
the breast works which are so identified with 
our subject, and in the forming of which the 
Soterels especially were so skilful and la- 
borious as greatly to countenance the indi- 
vidual inferiority of their soldiery ; for many 
of these, town-bred or recent immigrants, 
were no match in regular skirmishing for the 
active Southerners, trained from their youth 
to the free use of the rifle, who formed the 
mass of the hostile army. 

Given a piece ‘of ground to be occupied, 
and thickly covered with trees, there would 
be found in every brigade some hundreds 
of stout arms ready to wield the formidable 
bushman’s axe, used throughout the North 
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American continent, and carried in profusion 
with the regiments. A line being roughly 
marked, a few minutes suffice to fell the 
trees along its length, letting each fall tow- 
ards the front; and some further chopping 
completes a rough ‘ abattis’ Se ‘ entangle- 
ment’ as it is technically called) forming a 
very awkward obstacle to an advancing 
enemy. Behind this, and against its rear, 
two or three hours of spade labour is enough 
to throw up a line of parapet with ditch, or 
row of rifle-pits, sufficient to shelter the de- 
fenders of this woodland barricade. But 
to enclose the whole of the army’s front in 
this fashion, would be to renounce all at- 
tempt to advance. Openings must there- 
fore be left at frequent intervals, and these 
again are covered by separate entrench- 
ments, with guns disposed to flank each 
other, and the approach to the general line. 
If a retreat be thought of, other lines formed 
to the rear may be so arranged as to make 
it secure. If the enemy be forced from his 
opposing works, a little ingenuity converts 
them to the captor’s use. Allow but a little 
time in advance, and it is hard to say how 
resolute men could be forced from a succes- 
sion of such works as these. They are, in- 
deed, but the revival on a larger scale of 
those against which British valour and 
discipline were shattered at Saratoga, to the 
ruin of our war against the revolted colo- 
nies. But it is time to return to our nar- 
rative. 

The battle of the Wilderness, begun late 
on the 5th, was renewed next day, and con- 
tinued even after darkness closed over the 
scene. Longstreet had come upon the 
ground at dawn, to the great reliet of Hill, 
whose corps showed symptoms of giving 

und before the pressure of Hancock. 
he newly-arrived general restored the day ; 
and sought soon after to decide it by turning 
the extreme left of the Federals with one 
of those wide sweeping movements so success- 
ful under Jackson. ‘To do this it was needful 
to march his troops to their right; and in 
guiding his advanced brigades that way, he 
was shot at through the cover by some of 
his own men whilst passing along the front 
of his second line, and desperately wounded, 
General Jenkins being killed by the same 
volley. Less happy in this respect than his" 
great comrade was at Chancellorsville, the 
fall of Longstreet ruined the success of the 
maneeuvre he had undertaken, and the Con- 
federates made no real progress during the 
rest of the day. As it closed, however, 
General Gordon, whose troops formed their 
extreme left, stole up to the breastworks 
which covered Sedgwick’s right near the 
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Rapidan, and carried them by a swift sur- 

rise made before the picquets were posted 
or the night. Great part of two Federal 
brigades were captured, and the rest of the 
division fled. But the pursuers were check- 
ed by another line of entrenchments raised 
by some reserve artillery close at hand; and 
Sedgwick, by gallant exertions, rallied his 
men behind this, which, though somewhat at 
an angle with the general front, served to 
rotect the right of the army sufficiently for 
Grant's purpose, 

Lee in these encounters had already in- 
curred a loss of 7,000 men, including two of 
his best generals; and although the Feder- 
als estimated theirs at double that number, | 
yet the spirit of their soldiery was good, and 
their position unshaken. Another day 
would see it so strengthened that the South- 
ern marksman would lose the advantage of | 
that greater activity and quickness of aim | 
which had told hitherto in their favour, and | 
Grant would be enabled to guard his front 
sufficiently, and yet to continue his original 
movement by a gradual extension of his 
left. Lee’s offensive battle, in short, had 


failed in its object, and with the versatility | i 


of true genius, he shifted it at once for the 
opposite course. For the rest of the cam- 
paign we shall find him steadily pursuing 
that defensive warfare which a great Ger- 
man writer, Clausewitz, points out for the 
natural course of the weaker party, and 
which here became especially necessary to 
him, as he discovered that his new antagonist 
was unsparing to a marked degree of the 
lives of hismen. Grant has in fact much to 
answer for in this year’s history as regards 
the charge of wasting his army by pressing 
it on against unfair odds of position. To 
justify him in any measure, it must be borne 
in mind that he came to his new work in 
Virginia after a train of striking successes 
won greatly by the judicious employment of 
superior numbers — that he had sound rea- 
son to believe that the enemy had no such 
supplies of recruits to draw from as were 
available to himself— and that the Govern- 
ment he served were of necessity compelled 
to insist on constant advance, and on seem- 
ing advantage at any present sacrifice. Add | 
to these conditions that the General was of 
disposition as obstinate as brave; and his 
troops resolute and patient rather than dar- 
ing in their character; and we may account 
for much of the waste of life now so notori- 
ous. A little more in the success in the re- 
sults, and we should have heard nothing but 
praise. Doubtless Grant is deficient in that 
sublime quality of genius which instinctively 





knows the impossible, and recoils from it 
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alone. His warfare shows marvellous re- 
semblance to that of Massena, whose obsti- 
nate clinging to his purpose and patient 
waiting for opportunity saved France and 
covered himself with glory in 1799, as they 
proved the ruin of his fame and of Napole- 
on’s Peninsular designs when met by Wel- 
lington and Torres Vedras. 

he morning of the 7th saw Lee resting 
on the defensive, and expecting Grant to 
advance. But the latter, finding himself 
no longer pressed, began in the afternoon to 
detach to his left in the direction of Spottsyl- 
vania, the coveted point where, as before 
noticed, the chief roads of the district inter- 
sect. His movement was complicated by 
the attempt to conceal it, and the march of 
the Federals filled so much time, that day- 
break arrived on the 9th, and found the 
cross roads occupied by a mere advanced 
guard; whilst Lee being warned of the op- 
eration by his cavalry, and at once divining 
the full purpose of the Federals, had re- 
solved to throw himself across their path, and 
compel them to become the assailants. His 
_ (now under Anderson) marched rap- 
idly for this purpose; and arriving at the 
double-quick, drove the Federals sharply 
from the neighbourhood of the Courthouse. 
This corps was speedily supported by Hill 
and Ewell; and the Confederates entrenched 
themselves at once in their new position, 
which covered the cross roads, and ran in 
semicircular form through a piece of ground 
pay adapted for their purpose of de- 
ence. 


There followed for the next ten days a 
series of the most obstinate skirmishes which 


this war has seen. The Federals were not 
discouraged by the loss on the 9th of Sedg- 
wick, the most popular oflicer of their army, 
who was shot behind a parapet, as he super- 
intended the entrenching of his corps on its 
arrival. They pressed their adversaries 
none the less closely, plying the weaker 
points with incessant attacks, one of which 
went near being fatal to Lee’s army. This 
was at dawn on the 12th, when the line of 
Ewell was suddenly pierced by Hancock, 
who had massed his whole corps in the dark- 
ness close to a salient point, and now poured 
his divisions into the openings of the breast- 
works in two great columns. The surprise 
was successful at first, and half of the divis- 
ion which still bore the honoured name of 
“ Stonewall,” were captured at once, with 
their commander, General E. Johnson. But 
Ewell had a second line of great strength 
behind him, and Early’s troops held this 
with unshaken fortitude until succour came 
up; so that although Hancock sent 3,000 
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prisoners and eighteen guns to the rear, the 
final result of the day was simply a slight 
contraction of the position of Lee. 

Yet that general soon after voluntarily 
abandoned it. In fact his supplies were 
now brought up by cartage from the rear 
with more difficulty than those of Grant 
from Fredericksburg, of which place the 
Federal cavalry had long taken possession : 
besides which, other movements, to be 
noticed hereafter, had alarmed Richmond, 
- and caused him to desire to draw within 
easier distance of his capital, and to cover 
more effectually the railroads which fed it. 
Just halfway between Spottsylvania and 
Richmond his line of retreat would bring 
him to Hanover Station*, a place suitable 
for his purpose, where the Pamunkey 
(formed by the junction of the North and 
South Anna rivers) crosses the country on 
its course eastward, giving a strong line of 
defence. To this Lee determined to retire, 
influenced partly by the reasons already 
given; partly, no doubt, that Grant had 
already received such vast reinforcements 
as almost made up his losses, and gave him 
the means of holding his foe in his position 
by attacking it with a part, whilst the rest 
could outflank it by a wide march west- 
ward. It is probable that the Federal 
general, who is (as he clearly has shown 
in former campaigns) scarcely more obsti- 
nate in purpose than versatile in expedient, 
had already determined to do this very 
thing, which, if conceived, was certainly 
not yet executed. 

Lee therefore on the 19th made a sudden 
attack on the Federal right with his own 
left whilst, his other troops moved off 
from their entrenchments. So perfectly 
was his retreat executed that Grant and 
Meade failed to apprehend it in time to 
profit by a direct pursuit, and when know- 
ing it, preferred to press their columns for- 
ward by the open but more circuitous route 
which lay to their right, gaining the long- 
desired point of Bowling Green on the 21st. 
The Federals had now mastered the rail- 
road from Acquia Creek, and met with no 
opposition for the next few miles, even 
carrying with but moderate loss the passa- 
ges of the Pamunkey. 

And now a space of barely"twenty miles 
lay between the army and its object; but a 
careful reconnoissance soon showed Lee to 
be so strongly posted as to defy all assault. 
His right was covered by an impassible 
swamp, his left by a stream of some depth, 





*Called by the Northern Journals, Sexton’s 
Junction, It lies eight miles north-west of Hano- 
ver Town. ' 
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with strong works filling the intervening 
space and projecting forward into the centre 
of the new line occupied by the Federals; 
so that the latter were in most critical case 
if once assailed, being exposed to be cut in 
two and driven separately on the passages 
of the river— some four miles apart — 
which had been abandoned to them. The 
actions of the 24th and 25th, by which the 
latter had been carried, so far from being: 
the victories they had been styled by the 
press, proved to have been mere affairs with 
the enemy’s advanced guard, thrown for- 
ward to conceal as long as might be the 
strength of his position. The judgment of 
the Confederate general never appeared 
more plainly than in this instance; and 
Grant paid the highest compliment to it by 
deciding at once to throw his army — for 
the third time in this campaign — directly 
to its left, and by this flank march to avoid 
the risk of an unsuccessful attack. With 
surprising dexterity he withdrew it, corps 
by corps, unmolested over the river, and 
followed the course of the latter further 
down to a more open country, where he 
crossed itg once, more, after a circuitous 
march of twenty-five miles. Strangely 
enough, his leading corps, under Warren, 
entered Hanover Town on the 28th May, 
just two years to a day since the same 
officer had led the advance of Porter into 
that place, on the first approach of M‘Clel- 
lan to Richmond. And now came the 
striking justification of that hardly-judged 
commander at the hands of his successor. 
Lee had at once confronted the; Feder 

army by a slight wheel of his right, and his 
whole force, etill on the defensive, was once 
more directly interposed between the city 
and Grant. But the latter, who had lost 
his Fredericksburg line of supply by his 
last flank march, and probably doubted the 
sufficiency of that just opened by waggon- 
train from the mouth of the Rappahannock 
(for thither his transports had been di- 
rected), resolved to continue his flank 
march onward. He pushed his advance 
across the piece of country between the 
Pamunkey and Chickahominy with much 
caution on the 29th, and that day began to 
use the railroad from Whitehouse to the 
latter stream, which had been during all 
M‘Clellan’s weary leaguer the chief means 
of transport. His left wing now occupied 
precisely the same ground which that gen- 
eral’s right had done during the long pause 
in the peninsular campaign; and the same 
nearness to Richmond which the other won 


by a better strategy, he had bought by the 
sacrifice of more than one-fourth of the 
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well-trained troops which had mustered on 
the Rapidan a month before. The hospitals 
at Washington and Fredericksburg were 
crowded with tens of thousands of wound- 
ed; and the resources of that noble insti- 
tution, the Sanitary Commission, and of the 
medical department whose shortcomings it 
supplies, were taxed to the utmost.* 

On the other side, the army of Virginia had 
also suffered severely, and in spite of its 
general’s caution was reduced a full fifth, 
while Grant, whose losses before leaving 
Spottsylvania had been already largely 
made up by drafts from Ohio, was further 
reinforced on his march down the Pamun- 
key by the cavalry of Sheridan (for some 
time absent from the main body), and was 
now near enough to Butler’s present head- 
quarters to draw his friend Smith thence 
with the 18th corps. He resolved, there- 
fore, to attack his opponent, who had fol- 
lowed his move down to the Chickahominy ; 
and, if possible, to overwhelm him by su- 
perior numbers before his losses were re- 

aired. The Confederates had, however, 

een so successful in the valley that Lee, 
for a time, withdrew ‘Breckenridge to his 
aid, and had thus available for the shock a 
force not much less than that which origin- 
vas § opened the campaign. j 
eaving the two great hosts once*more 
facing each other after a month of constant 
fighting, marching, and entrenching, we 
turn to follow the courses of those minor 
operations on which Grant had counted for 
the success of his double scheme. In ad- 
dition to the movements of Sigel and But- 
ler on their respective lines, he had de- 
tached Sheridan with the cavalry of the 
Potomac army as soon as the course of the 
first two days’ battle had shown this arm to 
be unavailable about Spottsylvania, with 
orders to pass through the country to the 
north of Richmond, and operate between 
it and Lee. In this there was nothing orig- 
inal; for Stoneman had received the same 
charge from Hooker the year before. Nor 





* It is to be regretted that there has been no more 
mene account published of the operations of this 

ody than the dry statement we have received from 
its committee. lounded at first in imitation of our 
Crimean Funds, it has become a fixed institution of 
the Federal army, and one of vast importance to the 
State. The varied exertions made by its prompters 
to maintain their resources, though stimulated (as 
is natural in that land of politics) in some degree 
by party sentiment, have spread abroad a spirit of 
unselfish sacrifice, contrasting strongly with the 
baser motives for the prosecution of the war, justly 
charged against many of the Republicans. The 
hands of the Government have thus been directly 
strengthened, while the operations of the generals 
have been indirectly aided by their facilities for 
moving with much less than the usual care for the 
efficient maintenance of their hospitals. 
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did Sheridan perform any more striki 
feat upon his raid, which would be little 
note-worthy, but for its having led to the 
death of General Stuart, who was shot 
down in a charge upon a party of the 
Federal horse which had appeared close to 
Richmond, on the 11th May. a 
absurdly enough to Murat, the Confederate 
eneral resembled that great sabreur in his 
‘ondness for dress and his personal daring, 
but by no means in the love for a decisive 
sweeping charge which made the name and 
fortune of the King of Naples. He had 
never, though for two years in constant 
command, made any improvement in the 
wretched tactics of his own arm of the 
American service, nor even won from Pres- 
ident Davis the promotion he coveted. 
Yet was he unrivalled in the outpost duties 
of that difficult country, and doubtless has 
been sorely missed by his old commander, 
and the army for which he had so long 
kept watch. 

Sigel’s expedition up the Shenandoah 
was chiefly remarkable for its fully reveal- 
ing to the Federals the intense hostility to 
their cause (pregnant fact for Northern 
statesmen to weigh!) which the deeds of 
former generals in that district had created. 
This, and a natural hesitancy, caused him 
to strip his column so much in order to 
guard his communications, that when met 
suddenly by Breckenridge beyond Stras- 
burg, he was very decisively beaten (15th 
May), with heavy loss in guns and men, 
and driven down to Winchester. Lincoln 
instantly superseded — this time without a 
murmur against the act —the unsuccessful 
commander, and sent to the post a personal 
friend, General Hunter. The latter, in the 
absence of Breckenridge (called, as we 
have seen, tothe aid of Lee on the Chicka- 
hominy), began another of those marches 
up the valley which the high land on either 
side has throughout the war kept so distinct 
from other operations. 

Butler at this time aided his chief but 
little more than did the German. His first 
movement was a feint upon York River to 
draw the attention of the enemy from the 
south of Richmond, and it so far succeeded, 
that when he debarked his force high up 
the James, he struck without difficulty the 
railroad from the capital to Petersburg, and 
sent his cavalry far across the country to 
that of Danville, promising in his first des- 
patches to wrest them from the enemy. 
But neither of these important lines was 
retained by the Federals. Alarmed by a 
repart that Lee was falling back on Rich- 
mond, Butler drew in his posts, and con- 
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fined his operations to a feeble demonstra- 
tion against Fort Darling, the chief work 
upon the river; and being sharply attacked 
‘in flank by Beauregard on the 16th May 
(when the Federals lost, by surprise, a 
whole brigade captured), he abandoned the 
offensive entirely, and entrenched his troops 
strongly upon a deep loop of the river at 
Bermuda Tendeod. His campaign had 
failed decisively as a separate operation, 
and Smith with half his force soon left him 
to join Grant and the main army. 
eturning to the latter, we must speak 
but briefly of the one last attempt which he 
made to force his way straight into Rich- 
mond over the new line of entrenchments 
which Lee held to the north of the Chicka- 
hominy. The so-called battle of Coal Har- 
bour took place on the 3rd June, the posi- 
tion held by the Confederates running from 
north to south transversely across that wrest- 
ed by them from Porter at the battle of 
Gaines’s Hill two years before. But the 
science of the defensive had been practiced 
since then, with terrible effect, by both ar- 
mies, and Grant’s assault was repulsed as 
sharply and decisively as any of the war. 
As at Fredericksburg, the Federals moved 
holdly on, meeting the terrific discharges of 
the heavy guns without turning, until 
shaken and torn by the deadlier* volleys of 
the enemy’s riflemen, and, falling back, 
suffered still more severely than on their 
advance. In an hour and a half 7,000 of 
their number were put hors de combat, and 
Grant’s campaign, as first laid out, came to 
an abrupt end in this last bloody reverse. 
Abandoning suddenly the aid of strategy 
roper, he resolved to place himself south of 
ichmond, and by the slower process of 
partial investment and gradual occupation 
or destruction of the railroads, to compel 
the enemy to an evacuation. A new flank 
march, as ably conducted as any of the for- 
mer, leaving between himself and Lee the 
“swe swamp through which M‘Clellan had 
een forced to make his celebrated ‘ strate- 
gic movement,’ brought him to the James. 
On the 15th June, his army united with 
Butler’s, and on the same day commenced 
that tedious siege of Petersburg, which, 
with an equally slow process of advance on 
the northern bank of the river, has occu- 
pied the rest of the year without direct ad- 
vantage, to the cause of the Union. 
Lee’s victory of Coal Harbour was won 
at an opportune time; for two days later 
(5th June) Hunter, in his progress up the 





* Eighty-one per cent. of the wounded at Freder- P 


icksburg were struck by the small-arm fire, accord- 
ing to the medical report. 
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Valley, attacked and defeated the small 
force opposed to him, killing the Confeder- 
ate general W. Jones, and opening the way 
to Lynchburg. His advance Grant intended 
to support by detaching the cavalry of 
Sheridan across country into the Shenan- 
doah. But this movement had to be made 
in the face of Hampton, a worthy successor 
of Stuart, and was foiled by his watchfulness ; 
whilst Lee used his railroad communicaton 
to transport two divisions of his army to 
the threatened point under Early, who easi- 
ly repulsed the Federals, and drove them 
once more down to the Potomac. His in- 
cursion into Maryland, and subsequent 
chequered campaign against Sheridan (who 
was sent with large reinforcements in Hun- 
ter’s place), we do not here notice ; for the 
events in that district have never influenced 
to any effect the position of affairs around 
Rithmond. But we must not take leave of 
the Virginian campaign, considered sepa- 
rately, without noting the important fact 
that the Federal design in that quarter had 
so far succeeded as effectually to prevent 
the sending of men by President Davis to 
the army opposing the invasion of Sher- 
man. 

We left that general preparing to enter 
on his task with resources in men as far 
superior to those of Johnston as Grant’s 
were to Lee. But he had neither the con- 
stant assistance of a fleet forming a mova- 
ble base of supplies, nor could he expect 
any large addition of fresh troops should 
his present force be consumed. The first of 
these deficiencies he made up for by the la- 
borious energy with which he collected, be- 
fore moving, all needful stores, and the eare 
which he used to distribute and guard them 
along his communications; the second, by 
avoiding the open assaults in which Grant 
had so terribly diminished the veteran ar- 
my of the Potomac. 

Moving at the beginning of May, simulta- 
neously with the latter, Sherman was at 
once confronted by Johnston, who lay at. 
Dalton, thirty miles from Chattanooga. 
The forcing him from this and a series of 
similar positions, until the Confederates 
were pushed eighty miles southward to the 
Chattahoochie River, which crosses the 
Chattanooga Railroad close to Atlanta, 


pag sage to the 10th July; and was effee- 


ted by a series of most dexterous flank 
manceuvres, the only general assault attem: 

ted by the Federals (that of 27th June at 
Resaca), failing decisively. It should be 
remised thatthe country, though broken 
and difficult, was much more open than the 
scene of war in Virginia. Of this, and his 
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at superiority in infantry and artille 
wale which er. his ate just doubled 
that of the Confederates— Sherman most 
skilfully availed himself. He did not make 
a flank march of his whole force, nor extend 
one end of his line round Johnston’s wing, 
as ordinary precedent would have bade; 
but holding his enemy in check with a part 
of his army, detached one or two of his 
corps by a distant line to seize and entrench 
themselves on some point which should 
threaten the Confederate communications. 
Not all Johnston’s energy, nor the exertions 
of Wheeler (whose cavalry outnumbered 
that of the invaders) could prevent this ma- 
neuvre being repeated again and again. 
The Federal generals carried out faithfully 
their commander’s orders to keep the use 
of fieldworks and guns wherever practica- 
ble; and Johnston continually found him- 
self with separate armies established in front 
and flank, each so strongly as not to be dis- 
lodged by his available means, and was thus 
forced to a new retreat. As Sherman ad- 
vanced, the railroad was completely re- 
paired, and its use for the future sys- 
tematically secured. Entrenchments were 
thrown up at every station or bridge, and a 
small garrison left with provisioris, amuni- 
tion, and the means of repairing any sud- 
den damage to the adjacent parts of the 
line. This being done at every few miles, 
defiance was bid to any attempt to disturb 
the communication from Chattanooga to 
head-quarters; whilst almost equal care was 
used to cover the trains which supplied the 
flanks. Such an elaborate system involved 
much delay; and Johnston was enabled 
.(as before intimated) to detain the Feder- 
als seventy days on their approach to At- 
lanta. 
The advance was none the less unbroken ; 
and when Sherman was preparing elabo- 
rately for his passage of the Chattahoochie, 
he was relieved of great part of his difficul- 
ties by the removal of the formidable oppo- 
nent whose personal ability he fully appre- 
ciated. President Davis, who had since the 
ilays of Vicksburg been on but indifferent 
terms with Johnston, had yielded to the 
vlamour raised against the latter for so re- 
veamrag | giving ground, and now superseded 
tim in faveur of one of his corps command- 
ers, General Hood, known hitherto as a gal- 
tant soldier and bold general of division, but 
in no way marked for the higher qualities 
of command. This step so fatal to the Con- 
federate interests in that quarter, was the 
more inexcusable, in that Johnston’s policy 
of retreating when liable to be thoroughly 
out flanked was just what Lee had used — 
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as has been previously shown — at the same 
time, without a word of blame from any 
quarter. 

The progress of the Federals thencefor- 
waftd has been due both to superior gener- 
alship and larger resources. Hood purposely 
abandoned to them the outer line of works 
which his predecessor had proposed to de- 
fend, and suffered them to approach the 
strong inner chain which had been long since 
raised round the so-called Gate City of 
Georgia. He had resolved on assuming an 
offensive system, and hoped to repeat upon 
their flanks, as they drew near, some of those 
sudden and overwhelming assaults which 
he had seen so successful in the hands of 
Jackson. Butthe enemy was too wary, and 
his means too small for this scheme. His at- 
tacks, made successively on the 20th, 22nd, 
and 27th of July, failed with great loss, and 
he was reduced to the safer and less showy 
policy of strengthening and extending his 
works to counteract those by which the place 
was straitened by Sherman. The latter for 
the next month carried on the double en- 
deavour to enclose the town by siege opera- 
tions, and to cut off his supplies by separate 
forays of his cavalry. Kilpatrick with the 
latter reached, but could not permanently 
destroy the railroad from Macon, which fed 
Hood’s army, and the Confederates had so 
protected it for fifteen miles southward of 
the city by a chain of entrenchments, that - 
Sherman failed to master it by extendin 
his approaches that way. After a fair tria 
| of this process, he changed it suddenly for a 
bolder strategy. Leaving Slocum with one 
corps to guard his entrenchments and the ' 
head of that railroad which he had secured 
with such care, he threw the rest of his army 
completely round Hood’s works with a wide 
sweep to his right, and appearing south of 
the Confederates, seized a part of the rail- 
road. Of course the difficulties in the way 
of this movement lay greatly in the matter 
of supplies, all of which had to be transport- 
ed with the columns. But these yielded to 
his foresight and energy ; and the vigorous 
maneeuvre was crowned with success. Hood 
failed to arrest his opponent by seizing the 
opportunity for an attack in flank upon the 
way; and afterwards, in the attempt to 
cover different points divided his forces, and 
fought with two-thirds of them only in the 
engagement that followed, which ended in 
his defeat and retreat southwards. Slocum 
meanwhile entered Atlanta without opposi- 
tion on the 2nd of September, and the first 
object of the campaign was gained. 

Here for a time Sherman paused, and was 





occupied with storing his new acquisition 











The security of his system-of supply had 
been already sharply tested by the Confed- 
erate cavalry, which had been occupied dur- 
ing the recent operations in a vast raid ‘car- 
ried as far as Nashville, in the vain hope of. 
interrupting it. Their absence had greatly 
contributed to Hood’s inability to discern 
and check his adversary’s movement, whilst 
the design which thus removed Wheeler at 
a critical juncture had so completely failed 
that, in Sherman’s own words, “ No matter 
when or where a break has been made, the 
‘repair train’ seemed on the spot, and the 
‘damage was repaired /generally before I 
knew of the break.” The Federal general 
was therefore fully prepared to push for- 
ward with similar precautions to Macon, or 
beyond it, when his arrangements should 
be matured ; and Hood’s reduced numbers 
gave no promise of opposing him to any ef- 
fect. But from the first it seemed probable 
that the Confederates would prefer to. use 
their lesser force to attempt a counter-stroke 
on his rear at Chattanooga or Nashville ; and 
in such case he had resolved to invade the 
country beyond by the bolder means proved 
practicable in the spring, and to attempt 
that opening of the Savannah river, and 
consequent severing of the Confederacy, 
which had been denied to the forces acting 


from the sea. To this end he chiefly turned 


his thqughts, and during the long space al- 
lowed to the inhabitants of Atlanta to re- 


move from what had for the time become a 


mere Federal depot, in apparently ungard- 
ed conversations with all classes he drew 


the needful intelligence of the state and re- 


sources of the country through which he 
purposed to pass. 


It will now be seen that the subsequent 
movements of Hood, first westward — thus 
isolating himself from the confederate centre 
— and then upon the railroad, was just what 
his opponent desired. For a time Sherman 
followed him, and, as was expected, found 
him unwilling to run the risk of another bat- 
tle. Hood having utterly failed by surprise 


to make any important rupture of the line 


yielded Dalton, the only station he had 
taken, to the advance of the Federals, and 
moved again westward into Alabama, pre- 
paring there to cross the Tennessee. This 


. 
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and preparing to use it for a new advance. | left Sherman opportunity for the full devel- 
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opement of his project on Savannah; and 
his greatly superior force enabled him to 
leave a sufficient guard for his railfoad under 
Thomas (who has most ably performed his 
allotted task of occupying the rash invader 
without yielding any decisive point), and to 
carry a perfectly equipped army of 45,000 
men through the heart of the State thus ex- 
posed. The details of the march to the 
Ogeechee are fresh in the memory of our 
readers ; and all may discern the ability of 
the strategy and the excellence of the or- 
ganization to which its success is due; whilst 
jJuster information* than mere Confederate 
rumour shows that the movement has been 
conducted with a marked observance of dis- 
cipline and abstinence from outrage. And 
whilst we close this notice, the telegraph 
brings word that the capture of Savannah 
has rewarded the long toil begun at Nash- 
ville ; and with it comes the most striking of 
commentaries in the news, that what the 
army alone has there accomplished, arm 

and fleet combined have failed to do at Wil 
—— attacked by them from the seaward 
side. 

That Sherman’s triumph brings the war 
near to its close we do not attempt to predict. 
To us it seems that the end of the struggle 
is even more a political and financial than a 
military question. But we return to our 
original thesis in declaring that this great 
contest abounds with important professional 
lessons, to which a new one has been added 
by the autumn events in Georgia. If a gen- 
eral’s perfect adaptation of given means to a 
required end— it careful forethought in de- 
sign, with a just mixture of audacity and 
cautionin execution — may fairly challenge 
our admiration; Sherman’s campaign in 
1864, and those of Grant and Lee in the pre- 
ceding years, seem not unworthy to be 
classed with the highest achievements which 
the annals of modern warfare record. 











* Sherman’s orders in detail have already been 
published, and were most precise as to respect for 
persons and property, even to avoiding distraining 
for the army’s supplies without leaving food for the 
inhabitants. Howard and Slocum, the executive 
officers of his columns, were old officers noted for 


? 








have seen them rigidly obeyed. 





Tne Tennyson selections are now being “ sub 


scribed” to the trade, and signatures for nearly 


[maneng TDover-street from every side of the 
country. Itis understood that a greater demand 


80,000 copies have been obtained. The publi- | now exists for the works of the Laureate than at 
cation in parts, too, is creating quite a furor | any previous time. 


amongst country booksellers and orders are 


maintaining strict discipline, and may be.trusted to _ 
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LAUS DEO. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


On hearing the bells ring for the Constitutional 
Amendment abolishing Slavery in the United 


States. 
It is done ! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel, 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town ! 


Ring, O bells ! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity aad Time! 


Let us kneel : 
God’s own voice is in that peal 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord forgive us! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound ! 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad ; 

In the earthquake He has spoken ; 
He has smitten with his thunder 
Theiron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass are broken ! 


Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song, 
Sing with Miriam by the sea :] 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 
He has triumphed gloriously ! 


Did we dare 
In our agony of prayer 
Ask for more than he has done ? 
When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun ! 


How they pale, 
{ Ancient myrth, and song, and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law; 
And the wrath of man jis praise! 


Blotted out! 
All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ; 
- Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 


It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
. It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 
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Ring and swing 
Bells of joy! on morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ; 
With the sound of broken chains 
Tell the nation that he reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God ! 
Independent. 





LITTLE WILLIE. 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Poor Little Willie, 

With his many pretty wiles ; 
Worlds of wisdom in his looks, 
And quaint, quiet smiles ; 
Hair of amber, touch’d with 

Gold of heaven so brave ; 
All lying darkly hid 
In a workhouse grave. 


You remember little Willie ; 
Fair and funny fellow! he 
Sprang like a lily 
From the dirt of poverty, 
Poor little Willie ! 
Not a friend was nigh, 
When from the cold world, 
He crouch’d down to die. 


f 
In the day we wander’d foodless, 
Little Willie cried for bread ; 
In the night we wander’d homeless, 
Little Willie cried for bed ; 
Parted at the workhouse door, 
Not a word we said; 
Ah, so tired was poor Willie, 
And so sweetly sleep the dead. 


’T was in the dead of Winter 
We laid him in the earth ; 
The world brought in the new year 
On a tide of mirth. 
But, for lost little Willie 
Not a tear’we crave ; 
Cold and hunger cannot wake hi 
In his workhouse grave. 


We thought him beautiful, 
Felt it hard to part ; 
We loved him dutiful ; 
Down, down, poor heart ! 
The storms they may beat ; 
The winter winds may rave ; 
Little Willie feels not, 
In his workhouse grave. 


No room for little Willie ; 
In the world he had no part ; 
On him stared the Gorgon-eye, 
Through which looks no heart. 
“Come to me,” said heaven ; 
And, if heaven will save, 
Little matters though the door 
Be a workhouse grave. 
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CHAPTER XX.— THE SARACEN’S HEAD. 

“ Alas, he thought, how changed that mien, 
How changed those timid looks have been, 
Since years of guilt and of disguise 
Have steeled her brow and armed her eyes.” 

Marmion. 
“ Are yousleepy, Rose? Whata yawn!” 
“ Not sleepy, Aunt Ailie; only it is such 

a tiresome long day when the Colonel does 

not come in.” 

“Take care, Rosie; I don’t know what 
we shall be good for at this rate.” 

“We? O Aunt Ermine, then you think 
it tiresome too. I know you do”— 

“What's that, Rose ?” 

“Tt is! itis! Ill open the door for him.” 

The next moment Rose led her colonel in 


bright light in his eye, and yet he looked 
pale, grave, and worn; and Ermine’s first 
observation was, 

“ How came Tibbie to let you out at this 
time of night ?” 

“T have not ventured to encounter Tibbie 
atall. I drove up to your door.” 

“You have been at St. Norbert’s all this 
time,” exclaimed Alison. 

“Do you think no one can carry on a 
campaign at St. Norbert’s but yourself and 
your Generalissima, Miss Ailie ?” he said, 
stroking down Rose’s brown hair. 

“ Then, if you have not gone home, you 
have had nothing to.eat, and that is the 
reason you look so tired,” said Ermine. 

“Yes; I had some luncheon at the Ab- 
bey.” 

‘“‘ Then, at any rate, you shall have some 
tea. Rosie, run and fetch the little kettle.” 

“And the Beauchamp cup and saucer,” 
added . Rose, proudly producing the single 
relic of a well-remembered set of olden 
times. “ And please, please, Aunt Ermine, 
let me sit up to make it for him. I have 
not seen him all day, you know; and it is 
the first time he ever drank tea in our 
house, except make-believe with Violetta 
and Colinette.” 

“No, Rose. Your aunt says I spoil that 
child, and I am going to have my revenge 
upon you. You must see the wild beast at 
his meals another time ; for it just happens 
that I have a good deal to say to your aunt, 
and it is not intended for your ears.” 

Rose shewed no signs of spoiling, for she 
only entreated to be allowed “ just to put 
the tea-things in order,” and then, winking 
very hard, she said she would go. 

“Here, Rose if you please,” said Ermine, 
clearing the space of table before her. 

“ Why, Aunt Ermine, I did not know you 
could make tea!” 
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“ There are such things as extraordinary 
occasions, Rose. Now, good night, my 
sweet one.” 

“Good night, my Lady Discretion. We 
will make up for it one of these days. 
Don’t stay away, pray, Ailie,” as Alison was 
following the child. “I have nothing to 
say till you come back.” 

“T know it is good news,” said Ermine ; 
“but it has cost you something, Colin.” 

Instead of answering, he received his cup 
from her, filled up her tea-pot, and said — 

“ How long is it since you poured out tea 
for me, Ermine ? ” 

“Thirteen years next June, when you 
and Harry used to come in from the cricket 


' field, so late and hot that you,were ashamed 
triumph into the lamplight. There was a/| 


to present yourselves in civilized society at 
the Great House.” 

“ Asif nobody from the Parsonage ever 
came down to look on at the cricket.” 

“Yes; being summoned by all the boys to 
see that nothing would teach a Scotchman 
cricket.” 

“Ah! you have got the last word, for 
here comes Ailie.” 

“Of course,” said’ Alison, coming in; 
“Ermine has had the pith of the story, 
so I had better ask at once what it is.” 

“That the Beauchamp Eleven beat Her 
Majesty’s—th Foot on Midsummer Day, 
1846, is the pith of what Ihave as yet 
heard,” said Ermine. 

“ And that Beauchamp ladies are every 
whit as full of mischief as they used to ° 
be in those days, is the sum of what I have 
told,” added Colin. 

“ Yes,” said Ermine, “ he has most loyally 
kept his word of reserving all for you. He 
has not even said whether Mauleverer is 
taken.” 

“My story is grave and sad enough,” 
said Colin, laying aside all his playfulness, 
and a serious expression coming over his 
features ; but, at the same time, the land- 
lady’s sandy cat, which, like all other 
animals, was very fond of him, and had 
established herself on his knee, as soon as, 
Rose had left it vacant, was receiving a 
certain firm, hard, caressing stroking, which 
resulted in vehement purrs on her part, and 
was evidently an outlet of suppressed exul- 
tation. 

“Ts he the same ?” asked Alison. 

“All in due time; unless, like Miss 
Rachel, you wish to tell me my story your- 
selves. By-the-bye, how is that poor girl 
to-day ?” 

“ Thoroughly knocked down. There is a 
sort of feverish lassitude about her that 
makes them very anxious. They were hop- 
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ing to persuade her to see Mr. Frampton 
when Lady Temple heard last.” 

“Poor thing! it has been a sad affair for 
her. Well, I told you I should go over this 
morning and see Mr. Grey, and judge 
if anything could be done. I got to the 
Abbey at about eleven o’clock, and found 
the policeman had just come back after 
serving: the summons, with the news that 
Mauleverer was gone.” 

“ Gone!” 

“Clean gone! Absconded from his lodg- 
ings, and left no traces behind him. But, as 
to the poor woman, the policeman reported 
that she had been left in terrible distress, 
with the child extremely ill, and not a 
penny, not a thing to eatin the house. He 
came back to ask Mr. Grey what was to be 
done; and as the suspicion of diphtheria 
made every one inclined to fight shy of the 
house, I thought I had better go down and 
see what was to be done. I knocked a good 
while in vain; but at last she looked out of 
window, and I told her I only wanted to 
know what could be done for her child, and 
would send a doctor. Then she told me 
how toopenthe door. Poorthing! I found 
her the picture of desolation, in the midst 
of the dreary kitchen, with the child gasp- 
ing on her lap; all the pretence of widow- 
hood gone, and her hair hanging loose about 
her face, which was quite white with hunger, 
and her great eyes looked wild, like the 
glare of a wild beast’s in aden. I spoke to 
her by her own name, and she started and 
trembled, and said, ‘ Did Miss Alison tell 
you?’ I said,‘ Yes,’ and explained who I 
was, and she caught me up half way: ‘ O 
yes, yes, my lady’s nephew, that was en- 
gaged to Miss Ermine!’ And she looked 
me full and searchingly in the face, Ermine, 
when I answered ‘ Yes.’ Then she almost 
sobbed,‘ And you are true to her?’ and 
put her hands over her face in an agony. It 
was a very strange examination on one’s 
constancy, and I put an end to it by asking 
if she had any friends at home that I could 
write to for her; but she cast that notion 
from her fiercely, and said she had no friend, 
no one. He had left her to her fate, 
because the child was too ill to be moved., 
And indeed the poor child was in such 
a state that there was no thinking of any- 
thing else, and I went at once to find a doc- 
tor and a nurse.” 

“ Diphtheria again ?” 

“Yes; and she, poor thing, was in no 
state to give it the resolute care that is the 
only chance. Doctors could be easily found, 
but I was at my wit’s end for a nurse, till I 
remembered that Mr. Mitchell had told me 
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of a Sisterhood that. have a Home at St. 
Norbert’s with a nursing establishment at- 
tached to it. So, in despair, I went there, 
and begged to see the Superior, and a most 
kind and sensible lady I found her, ready to 
do anything helpful. She lent me a nice 
little Risters rather young, I thought; but 
who turned out thoroughly efficent, nearly 
as good as a doctor. Still, whether the 
child lives is very doubtful, though the 
mother was full of hope when I went in last. 
She insisted that I had saved it, when both 
she and it had been deserted by Maddox, 
for whom she had giver up everything.” 

“Then she owned that he was Maddox ?” 

“ She called him so, without my even put- 
ting the , ng to her. She had played 
his game long enough; and now his deser- 
tion has evidently put an end to all her re- 
gard for him. It was confusedly and shortly 
told ; the child was in a state that prevented 
attention being given to anything else; but 
she knows that she had been made a tool of 
to ruin her master and you; and the sight 
of you, Ailie, had evidently stirred up much 
old affection, and remembrance of better 
days.” 

“ Isshe his wife ?” 

“No; or the evidence she promises could 
not be used against him. Do you know this, 
Ermine?” as he gave her a cover, with a 
seal upon it. 

“The Saracen! the Saracen’s head, Colin; 
it was made with the lost seal ring.” 

“ The ring was taken from Edward’s dress- 
ing-room the night when Rose was frightened 
with the phosphorus. Maria declares that she 
did not suspect the theft, or Maddox’s pur- 
pose, till long after she had left her place. 
He affected his practices under pretence of | 
attachment to her, and then could not shake 
her off. She went abroad with him after the 
settlement of affairs; but he could not keep 
out of gambling speculation, and lost every- 
thing. Then he seems to have looked about, 
obtaining means she knew not how — as 
| artist, lecturer, and what not — till the nota- 
| ble F. U. E. E. was started. Most likely he 
| would have collected the subscriptions and . 
| made off with them, if Rachel Curtis had not 
| had just sense enough to trust him with noth- 
ing without seeing some result; so that he 
was forced to set the affair going with Maria 
at its head, as the only person who could co- 
operate with him. They kept themselves 
ready for a start whenever there should be 
symptoms of a discovery; but, in the mean 
time, he gambled away all that he got into 
his hands, and never gave her enough to 
feed the children. Thus she was absolutely 
driven to force work from them for subsis- 
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tence; and she is a passionate creature, 
whom jealousy embittered more and more, 
so that she became more savage than she 
knew. Poor thing! she has her punishment. 
Maddox only came home yesterday; too 
late for any train before the mail, and b 
that time the child was too ill to be moved. 
He must have thought .it all up with him, and 
wished to be rid of both, for they quarreled, 
and he left her to her misery.” 

“ What, gone ?” 

“Yes; but she told us of his haunts — 
haunts that he thought she did not know — 
a fancy shop, kept by a Mrs. Dench at Bris- 
tol, where, it seems, that he plays the phi- 
lanthropical lecturer ; and probably has been 
trying to secure a snug berth for himself un- 
known, as he thought, to Maria; but she 
pried into his letters, and kept a keen watch 
upon him. He was to be inquired for there 
by his Mauleverer name, and, I have little 
doubt, will be captured.” 

“ And then?” 

“He will be committed for trial at the 
sessions ; and, in the mean time, I must see 
Beauchamp and Dr. Long, and arrange that 
he should be prosecuted for the forgery even 
though he should slip through our fingers at 
the sessions.” 

“ Oh, could that be ?” 

“This CleverWoman has managed matters 
so sweetly that they might just as well try 
her as him for obtaining money under false 
pretences; and the man seems to have been 
wonderfully sharp in avoiding committing 
himself. Mrs. Curtis’s man of business has 
been trying all day to get up the case, but 
he has made out nothing but afew more 
debts such as that which turned up yester- 
day ; and itis very doubtful how far a case 
can be made out against him.” 

“ And then we should lose him.” 

“ That is exactly what I wish to avoid. I 
want to bring up my forces at once, and have 
him laid him of at once for the;forgery of those 
letters of Edward’s. How long would it take 
to hear from Ekaterinburg? Isuppose Ed- 
ward could travel as fast as a letter.” 

Alison fairly sprang to her feet. 

“ QO, Colin, Colin! you do not think that 
Edward would be here by the next ses- 
sions.” 

“ He ought,” said Colin, “I hope to in- 
duce Dr. Long and Harry to write him such 
a letter as to bring him home at once.” 

Self-restraint Alison was fairly overcome, 
She stretched out both hands, pressed Col- 
in’s convulsively, then turned away her face, 
and, bursting jnto tears, ran out of the 
room. 

“ Poor dear ‘Ailie,” said Ermine, “ she has 
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suffered terribly. Her heart is full of Ed- 
ward. Qh, I hope he will come.” 

“ He must. He cannot be so senseless as 
to stay away.” 

“ There is that unfortunate promise to his 
wife ; and I fear that he is become so much 
estranged from English ways, that he will 
hardly care to set himself straight here, after 
the pain that the universal suspicion gave 
him.” 

“He cannot but care. For the sake of 
all he must care,” vehemently repeated Colin, 
with the punctillous honour of the nobly- 
born soldier. For his child’s sake, this would 
be enough to bring him from his grave. If 
he refused to return to the investigation, it 
would be almost enough to make me doubt 
him.” 

“T am glad you said almost,” said Ermine, 
trying to smile; but he had absolutely 
brought tears into her eyes. 

“Dear Ermine,” he said, gently, *¢ you 
need not fear my not trusting him to the ut- 
most. I know that ‘he has been too much | 
crushed too revive easily, and that it may 
not be easy to make him appreciate our 
hopes from such a distance but f think such 
a summons as this must bring him.” 

“T hope it will,” said Ermine. “ Other- 
wise we should not deserve that you should 
have any more to do with us.” 

“ Ermine, Ermine, do you not know that 
“—— can make any difference between 
us » 

Ermine had collected herself while he 
spoke. 

“ T know,” she said, ‘that all you are doing 
makes me thank and bless you— oh! more 
than I can speak.” 

He looked wistfully at her; but tearful as 
were her eyes, there was a resolution about 
her face which impressed upon him that she 
trusted to his promise of recurring no more 
within the year to the subject so near his 
heart ; and he could say no more than, “ You 
forgive me, Ermine ; you know I trust him as 
you: do.” 

“Tlook to your setting him above being 
only trusted,” said Ermine, trying to smile. 
“ Oh! if you knew what this ray of hope is in 
the dreary darkness that has lasted so long.” 

Therewith he was obliged to leave her, and 
she only saw him for a few minutes in the 
morning, when he hurried in to take leave, 
since, if matters went right at the magis- 
trates’ bench, he intended to proceed at once 
to make such representations in person to 
Mr. Beauchamp and Dr. Long, as might 
induce them to send an urgent recall to Kd- 
ward in time for the spring sessions, and for 
this no time must be lost. Shiecae remained 
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then alone with Rose, perry beg day strange- 


ly long and lonely, and that, perhaps, its 
flatness might be a preparation for the ex- 
tinction of all the brightness that had of late 
come into her life. Colin had said he would 
trust as she did, but those words had made 
her aware that she must trust as he did. If 
he, with his clear sense aud kindly insight 
into Edward’s character, became convinced 
that his absence proceeded from anything 
worse than the mere faint-hearted indiffer- 
ence that would not wipe off a blot then Er- 
mine felt that his judgment wonld carry her 
own along with it, and that she should lose 
her undoubting faith in her brother’s inno- 
cence; and in that case her mind was made 
up, Colin might say and do what he would, 
but she would never connect him through 
herself with deserved disgrace. The part- 
ing, after these months of intercourse and 
increased knowledge of one another, would 
be infinitely more wretched than the first ; 
but, cost her what it would—her life per- 
_ haps—the break should be made rather than 
let his untainted name be linked with one 
where dishonour justly rested. But with her 
constant principal of abstinence from dwel- 
ling on contingencies, she strove to turn 
away her mind, and to exert herself; though 
this was no easy task, especially on so soli- 
tary a day as this, while Alison was in charge 
at tlewood in Lady Temple’s absence, 
and Rachel Curtis was reported far too ill to 
leave her room, so that Ermine saw no one 
all day except her constant little compan- 
ion ; nor was it till towards evening that Ali- 
son at length made her appearance bringing 
a note which Colin had sent home by Lady 
Temple. 

All had so far gone well. Maria Hather- 
ton had been committed to take her trial at 
the quarter sessions for the assault upon 
the children ; but, as her own little girl was 
still living, though in extreme danger, and 
the Sisters promised to take charge of both 
for the present, Colonel Keith had thought it 
only common humanity to offer bail and this 
had been accepted. Later in the day, Maul- 
everer himself had been brought down, hay- 
ing been taken up at a grand meeting of his 
Bristol friends who had all rallied round him, 





expressing strong indignation at the accusa- 

tion, and offering evidence as to character. | 
He denied any knowledge of the name of | 
Maddox, and declared that he was able to | 
prove that his own account of himself as a | 
pen philanthropical lecturer was perfect- | 
y correct; and he professed to be much | 
amazed at the charges brought against him, | 
which could only have arisen from some sud- | 


den alarm in the young lady’s mind, excited | 
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by her friends, whom he had always observ- 
ed to be prejudiced against him. He ap- 
pealed rofl se against the hardship of being 
imprisoned on soslight a charge; but, as he 
could find no one to take his part, he reserv- 
ed his defense for the quarter sessions, for 
which he was fully'committed. Colin thought, 
however, that it was so doubtful whether the 
charges against him could be substantiated, 
thay it was highly necessary to be fully pre- 
— to press the former forgery against 
im, and had therefore decided upon sleep- 
ing at St. Norbert’s, and going on by an 
early train to obtain legal advice in London, 
and then to see Harry Beauchamp. Mean- 
time, Ermine must write to her brother as 
urgently as possible, backing up Colins’s own 
representations of the necessity of his return. 
rmine read eagerly, but Alison seemed 
hardly able to command her attention to lis- 
ten, and scarcely waited for the end of the 
letter before her own disclosure was made. 
Francis was sickening with diptheria; he 
had been left behind in the morning on ac- 
count of some outbreak of peevishness, and 
Alison, soon becoming convinced that tem- 
per was not solely in fault, had kept him 
apart from his brothers, and at last had sent 
for the doctor, who had at once pronounced 
it to be the same deadly complaint which had 
already declared itself in Rachel Curtis. Ali- 
son had of course devoted herself to the lit- 
tle boy till his mother’s return from St. Nor- 
bert’s, when she had been obliged to give 
intimation of what the price of the loving 
little widow’s exploit might be. “I don’t 
think she realizes the extent of the illness,” 
said Alison; “say what I would, she would 
keep on thanking me breathlessly, and only 
wanting to escape to him. I asked if we 
should send to let Colin know, and she an- 
swered in her dear, unselfish way, ‘ By no 
means, it would be safer for him to be out of 
the way ;’ and, besides, she knew, how much 
depended on his going.” 

“ She is right,” said Ermine ; “ I am thank- 
ful that he is out of reach of trying to take 
a share in the nursing; it is bad enough to 
have one in the midst !” 

“ Yes,” said Alison. “Lady Temple can- 
not be left to bear this grievous trouble’ alone, 
and when the Homestead cannot help her. 
Yet, Ermine, what can be done? Is it safe 
for you and Rose ?” 

“ Certainly not safe that you should come 
backwards and forwards,” said Ermine. 
“Rose must not be put in danger ; so, dear, 
dear Ailie, you had better take your things 
up, and only look in on us now and then at 
the window.” 

Alison entirely broke down. “Oh, Er 
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mine, Ermine, since you began to mend, not 
one night have we been apart!” 

“ Silly child,” said Ermine, straining her 
quivering voice to be cheerful, “I am strong, 
and Rose is my best little handmaid.” 

“I know it is right,” said Alison; I could 
not keep from my boys, and, indeed, now 
Colin is gone, I do not think anyone at Myr- 
tlewood will have the heart to carry out the 
treatment. It will almost kill that dear young 
mother to see it. No, they cannot be left: 
but oh, Ermine, it is like choosing between 
you and them.” 

“ Not at all, between right and wrong.” 

“ And Ermine, if—if I should be ill, you 
must not think of coming near me. Kose 
must not be left alone.” ; 

“ There is no use in talking of such things,” 
said Ermine, resolutely; “let us think of 
what must be thought of, not of what is in 
the only Wise Hands. What has been done 
about the other children ?” 

“T have kept them away from the first; I 
am afraid for none of them but Conrade.” 

“Tt would be the wisest way tosend them, 
nurses and all, to Gowanbrae.” 

“‘ Wise, but cool,” said Alison. 

“T will settle that,” returned Ermine. 
“Tibbie shall come and invite. them, and 
you must make Lady Temple consent.” 

The sisters durst not embrace, but gazed 
at one another, feeling that it might be their 
last look, their hearts swelling with urispoken 
prayer, but their features so restrained that 
neither might unnerve the other. Then it 
was that Alison, for the first time, felt abso- 
lute relief in the knowledge, once so bitter, 
that she had ceased to be the whole world 
toher sister. And Ermine, for one moment, 
felt as if it would be a way out of all troubles 
and perplexities if the two sisters could die 
together, and leave little Rose to be moulded 
by Colin to all he wished; but she resolutely 
put aside the futyre, and roused herself to 
send a few words in pencil, requesting Tib- 
bie to step in and speak to her. 

That worthy personage had fully adopted 
her, and entering, tall and stately, in her 
evening black silk and white apron, began 
by professing her anxiety to be any assist- 
ance in her power, saying “ she’d be won’erfw’ 
proud to serve Miss Williams, while her sis- 
ter was sae thrang waitin’ on her young schol- 
ar in his sair trouble.” 

Ermine thanked ‘her, and rejoiced that 
the Colonel was out of harm’s way. 

“ Deed, aye, ma’am, he’s weel awa’. He 
has sic a wark wi’ thae laddies an’ their bit 
bairn o’ a mither, I'll no say he’d been easy 
keepit out 0’ the thick o’ the distress, an’ it’s 
may be nosurprisin’, after a’ that’s come and 
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gane, that he seeks to tak’ siccan a lift of the 
concern. I’ve mony a time heard tell that 
the auld General, Sir Stephen, was as good 
as a faither to him, when he was sick an’ 
lonesome, puir lad, in yon far awa’ land 0° 
wild beasts an’ savages.” 

“ Would it not be what he might like, to 
take in the children out of the way of in- 
fection ?” 

“*Deed, Miss Ermine,” with a significant 
curtsey, “I’m thinkin’ ye ken my maister 
Colin amaist as weel as Ido. He’s the true 
son of his forbears, an’ Gowanbrae used to 
be always op@n in the auld lord’s time, that’s 
his grandfather. Forbye, that he owes so 
much kindness to the General.” 

Ermine further suggested that it was a pity 
to wait for a letter from the Colonel, and Tib- 
bie quite agreed. _ She “liked the nurse as 
an extraordinar’ douce woman, not like the 
fine English madams that Miss Isabel — that’s 
Mrs. Comyn Menteith— put about her 
bairns; and as to room, the sergeant and the 
tailor bodie did not need much, and the ma- 
sons were only busy in the front parlour.” 

“ Masons ?” asked Ermine. 

“Ou, aye! didna ye ken it’s for the new 
room, that is to be built out frae the further 
parlour, and what they ca’ the bay to the 
drawin’-room, just to mak’ the house more 
conformable like wi’ his name and forbears. 
I never thoct but that ye’d surely seen the 
plans and a’, Miss Ermine; an’ if so be it 
was Maister Colin’s pleasure the thing suld 
be private, I’m real vext to hae said a word; 
but ye’ll may be no let on to him, ma’am, that 
ye ken onything about it.” 

“Those down-stairs rooms s0 silently be- 
gun,” thought Ermine. ‘ How fixed his in- 
tention must be! Oh, how will it end? 
What would be best forhim? And how can 
I think of myself, while all, even my Ailie, 
are in distress and danger ?” 

Ermine had, however, a good deal to 
think of; for not only had she Colin’s daily 
letter to answer, but she had Conrade, Leo- 
line, and Hubert with her for several hours 
every day, and could not help being amused 
by Rose’s ways with them, little, grown-up 
a as she was compared tothem. Luckily 
girls were such uncommon beings with them 
as to be rather courted than despised; and 
Rose, having nothing of the tom-boy, did 
not forfeit the privileges of her sex. She 
did not think they compensated for her 
Colonel’s absence, and never durst intro- 
duce Violette to them ; but she enjoyed and 
profited by the contract of childhood, and 
was a very nice little comforter to Conrade 
when he was taken with a fit of anxiety for 
the brother whom he missed every moment. 
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Quarantine weighed, however, most heav- 
ily upon poor Grace Curtis. Rachel had 
from the first insisted that she should be 
kept out of her room; and the mother’s 

iteous entreaty always implied that sad- 

est argument, “ why should I be deprived 
of you both in one day?” So Grace found 
herself condemned to usefulness almost as 
complete as Ermine’s. She could only an- 
swer notes, respond to inquires, and not 
even venture far enough from the house to 
see Ermine, or to take out the Temple chil- 
dren for a walk. For indeed Rachel’s state 
was extremely critical. , 

The ries | misery that succeeded Love- 
dy’s death had been utterly crushing, the 
one load of self-accusation had prostrated her; 
but, with a restlessness of agony, that kept 
her writhing as it were in her wretchedness ; 
and then came the gradual increase of phys- 
ical suffering bearing in upon her that she 
had caught the fatal disorder. To her sense 
of justice, her desire to wreak vengeance on 
herself, the notion might be grateful; but 
the instinct of self-preservation was far 
stronger. She could not die. The world 
here, the world to come, were all too dark, 
too confused, to enable her to bear such a 
doom. She saw her peril in her mother’s 
face ; in the reiterated visits of the medical 
man, whom she no longer spurned; in the 
calling in of the Avoncester physician ; in the 
introduction of a professional nurse, and the 
strong and agonizing measures to which she 
had to submit, every time with the sensa- 
tion that the suffering could not possibly be 
greater without exceeding the powers of 
endurance. 

Then arose the thought that with weak- 
ness she should lose all chance of express- 
ing a wish, and, obtaining pencil and paper, 
she began to write a charge to her mother 
and sister to provide for Mary Morris; but 
in the midst there came over her the re- 
memberance of the papers that she- had 

laced in Mauleverer’s hands—the title- 

eeds of the Burnaby Bargain; an estate 
that perhaps ought to be bringing in as 
much as half the rental of the property. It 
must be made good tothe poor. If the title- 
deeds had been sold to any one who could 
claim the property, what would be the con- 
sequence? She felt herself in the midst of 
ignorance and perplexity; dreading the 
consequences, yet feeling as if her own re- 
moval might leave her fortune free to make 
up for them. She tried to scrawl an 
pene; but mind and fingers were 
alike unequal tothe task, and she de- 
sisted just as fresh torture began at the doc- 
tor’s hands — torture from which they sent 
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her mother away, and that left her exhaust- 
ed, and despairing of holding out through a 
repetition. 

And then—and then! “ Tell me of my 
Saviour,” the dying child had said ; and the 
drawn face had hghtened at the words to 
which Rachel's oracles declared that people 
attached crude or arbitrary meanings; and 
now she hardly knew what they conveyed 
to her, and longed, as for something far 
away, for the reality of those simple teach- 
ings—once realities, now all by rote! 
Saved by faith! What was faith? Could 
all depend on a last sensation? And as to 
her life. Failure, failure through headstrong 
blindness and self-will, resulting in the ag- 
ony of the innocent. Was this ground of 
hope? She tried to think of progress and 
purification beyond the grave ; but this was 
the most speculative, insecure fabric of all. 
There was no habit of trust to it—no in- 
ward conviction, no outward testimony. 
And even when the extreme danger su 
sided, and Frances Temple was known to 
be better, Rachel found that her sorrow was 
not yet ended; for Conrade had been 
brought home with the symptoms of the com- 
ew male Conrade, the most beloved and 
oving of Fanny’s little ones — the only one 
who really remembered his father, was in 
exceeding, almost hopeless, peril, watched 
day and night by his mother and Miss Wil- 
liams. 

The little Alice, Maria Hatherton’s own 
child, had lingered and struggled long, but 
all the care and kindness of the good Sisters 
at St. Norbert’s had been unavailing, she 
had sunk at last, and the mother remained 
in a dull, silent tearless misery, quietly do- 
ing all that was required of her, but never 
speaking, nor giving the ladies any opening 
to try to make an impression upon her. 

Rachel gleaned more intelligence than her 
mother meant her to obtain, and brooded 
over it in her weakness and her silence. 

Recovery is often more trying than ill- 
ness, and Rachel suffered greatly. Indeed, 
she was not sure that she ought to have re- 
covered at all, and perhaps the shock to her 
nerves and spirits was more serious than the 
effect of the sharp passing disorder, which 
had, however, so much weakened her that 
she succumbed entirely to the blow. “ Ac- 
countable for all,” the words still rang in her 
ears, and the all for which she was account- 
able continually magnified itself. She had 
tied a dreadful knot, which Fanny, meek 
contemned Fanny had cut, but at the cost 
of grevious suffering and danger to her boys, 
and too late to prevent that death which 
continually haunted Rachel; those looks of 
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convulsive agony came before her in all her 
waking and sleeping intervals. Nothing put 
them aside, occupation in her weakness only 
bewildered and distracted her, and even 
though she was advancing daily towards 
convalescence, leaving her room, and being 
again restored to her sister, she still contin- 
ued listless, dejected, cast down, and un- 
able to turn ‘her mind from this one drear 
contemplation. Of Fanny and her sons it 
was hardly possibe to think, and it was one 
of those perturbations of the mind in illness 
that are so strange, that caused her to dwell 
far less on them than on the minor misery of 
the fate of the title-deeds of the Burnaby 
Bargain, which she had put into Mauleve- 
rer’s hand. She fancied their falling into 
the hands of some speculator, who, if he did 
not break the mother’s heart by putting up 
a gasometer, would certainly wring it by 
building hideous cottages, or desirable ma- 
rine residences. The value would be en- 
hanced so as to be equal to more than half 
that of the Homestead, the poor would have 
been cheated of it, and what compensation 
could be made? Give up all her own 
shares? Nay, she had nothing absolutely 
her own while her mother lived, only £5,000 
was settled on her if she married, and she 
tortured herself with devising plans that 
she knew to be impracticable, of stripping 
herself and going forth to suffer the poverty 
she merited. Yes, but how would she have 
lived? Not like the Williamses! She had 
tried teaching like the one, and writing like 
the other, but had failed in both. The Clever 
Woman had no marketable or available tal- 
ent! She knew very well that nothing 
would induce her mother and sister to let 
her despoil herself, but to have injured them 
would be even more intolerable; and more 
than all was the sickening uncertainty, 
whether any harm had been done, or what 
would be its extent. 

Ignorant of such subjects at the best, her 
brain was devoid of force even to reason 
out her own conjectures, or to decide what 
must be imponible. She felt compelled to 
keep all to herself; to alarm her mother 
was out of the question, when Mrs. Curtis 
was distressed and shaken enough already, 
and to have told Grace would only have 
brought her soothing promises of sharing the 
burthen— exactly what she did not want 
—and would have led to the fact being 
known to the family man of business, Mr. 
Cox, the very last person to whom Rachel 
wished to confess the proceeding. It was not 
so much the humiliation of owning to him 
such a fatal act of piracy upon his province, 
as because phe believed him to have been the 
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cause that the poor had all this time been 
cheated of thé full value of the estate.. He 
had complacently consulted the welfare of 
the Curtis family, by letting the fields as 
ordinary grass land, and it had never 
dawned on him that it would bevonly just 
to increase the rent. Rachel had found 
him an antagonist to every scheme she had 
hatched, ever since she was fifteen years 
old; her mother obeyed him with implicit 
faith, and it was certain that if the question 
were once in his hands, he would regard it 
as his duty to save the Curtis funds, and let 
the charity sink or swim. And he was the 
only person out of the house whom Rachel 
seen. 

As soon as —or rather before — she could 
bear it, the first day that her presence was 
supposed not to be perilous to others, she 
was obliged to have an interview with him, 
to enable him to prepare the case for the 
quarter sessions. Nothing could be much 
worse for her nerves and spirits, but even 
the mother was absolutely convinced of the 
necessity, and Rachel was forced to tax her 
enfeebled powers to enable her to give accu- 
rate details of her relations with Maulev- 
erer, and enable him to judge of the form of 
the indictment. Once or twice she almost 
sunk back from the exceeding distastefulness 
of the task, but she found herself urged on, 
and when she even asked what would hap- 
pen if she were not well enough to appear, 
she was gravely told that she must be —it 
would be very serious if she did not make a 

reat effort, and even her mother shook her 
head, looked unhappy, but confirmed the 
admonition. A little revenge or hatred 
would have been a great help to her, but 
she could not feel them as impulses. If it 
had been the woman, she would have gladly 
aided in visiting such cruelty upon her, but 
this had not been directly chargeable upon 
Mauleverer ; and though Rachel felt acutely 
that he had bitterly abused her confidence, 
she drooped too much to feel the spirit of 
retort. The notion of being confronted 
with him before all the world at Avoncester, 
and being made to bring about his punish- 
ment, was simply dreadful to her, but when 
she murmured some word of this to her 
mother, Mrs. Curtis fairly started and said 
quite fiercely, “ My dear, don’t let me hear 
you say any such thing. He is a very wick- 
ed man, and you ought to be glad to have 
him punished !” 

She really spoke as if she had been re- 
buking some infringement of decorum, and 
Rachel was quite startled. She asked 
Grace why the mother was so bent on mak- 





ing her vindictive, but Grace only answered 
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that everyone must be very much shocked 
and turned away the subject. 

Prudent Grace! Her whole soul was in 
a tumult of wrath and shame at what she 
knew to be the county gossip, but she was 
aware that Rachel’s total ignorance of it 
was the only chance of her so comporting 
herself in court as to silence the rumour, 
and she and her mother were resolutely dis- 
creet. 

Mrs. Curtis, between nursing, anxiety, 
and worry, looked lamentably knocked up, 
and at last Grace and Rachel revailed on 
her to take a drive, leaving hel on a 
sofa in her sitting-room, to what was no 
small luxury to her just at present —that 
of being miserable alone — without meeting 
any one’s anxious eyes, or knowing that her 
listlessness was wounding the mother’s heart. 
Yet the privilege only resulted in a fresh 
perturbation about the title-deeds, and long- 
ing to consult some one who could advise 
and sympathize. Ermine Williams would 
have understood and made her Colonel give 
help, but Ermine seemed as unattainable as 
Nova Zembla, and she only heard that the 
Colonel was absent. Her head was aching 
with the weary load of doubt, and she trie 
to cheat her woe by a restless movement to 
the windows. She saw Captain Keith rid- 
ing to the door. Itsuddenly darted into 
her mind that here was one who could and 
would help her. He could see Mauleverer 
and ascertain what had become of the deeds; 
he could guess at the amount of danger! 
She could not forget his kindness on the 
night of Lovedy’s illness, or the gentleness 
of his manner about the woodcuts, and with 
a sudden impulse she rang the bell and de- 
sired that Captain Keith might be shown in. 
She was still standing leaning on the table 
when he entered. 

“ This is very good in you,” he said, “I 
met your mother and sister on my way up, 
and they asked me to leave word of Con- 
rade being better, but they did not tell me 
I should see you.” 

“ Conrade is better ?” said Rachel sitting 
down, unable to stand longer. 

“ Yes, his throat is better. Miss Williams’s 
firmness saved him. They think him quite 
out of danger.” 

“Thank Heaven! Oh I never could 


have seen his mother again! Oh! she has |g 


been the heroine !” 

“In the truest sense of the word,” he an- 
swered. And Rachel looked up with one 
moment’s brightening at the old allusion, 
but her oppression was too great for cheer- 
fulness, and she answered — 

“Dear Fanny, yes she will be a rebuke to 
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me forever! But,” she added, before he 
had time to inquire for her health, “I want- 
ed — I wanted to beg you to do me a service. 
You were so kind the other night.” 

His reply was to lean earnestly forward, 
awaiting her words, and she told him briefly 
of her grievous perplexity about the title- 
deeds. 

és Then” he said, “ you would wish for me 
to see the man and ascertain how he has dis- 
posed of them.” 

“T should be most grateful !” 

“Twill do my utmgt. Perhaps I may’ 
not succeed immediately, as I believe visit- 
ors are not admitted every day, and he is 
said to be busy preparing his defence, but I 
will try and let you know.” 

“ Thanks, thanks! The doubt is terrible, 
for I know worry about it would distract my 
mother.” 

“T do not imagine,” he said, “that much 
worse consequences than worry could ensue. 
But there are none more trying.” 

“ Oh not none!” 

“ Do not let worry about this increase other 
ills,” he said, kindly ; “do not think about 
this again till you hear from me.” 

“Ts that possible !” 

“T should not have thought so, if I had 
not watched my uncle cast off troubles 
about his eye-sight and keeping his living.” 

“ Ah! but those were not of his own mak- 

ing.” 
“« There is a sparkle even in the darkest 
water.’ That’ was a saying of his,” said 
Alick, looking anxiously at her pale cheek 
and downcast eye. 

“ Not when they are turbid.” 

“They will clear,” he said, and smiled 
with a look of repens | hope that again 
cheered her in spite of herself. ‘“ Mean- 
time remember that in any way I can help 
you, it will be the greatest favour—” he 
checked himself as he observed the exceed- 
ing languor and lassitude apparent in her 
whole person, and only said, “ My sister is 
too much at the bottom of it for me not to 
feel it the greatest kindness to try to be of 
the slightest use. I believe I had better go 
now;” as he rose and looked at her wist- 
fully, “ you are much to tired to talk.” 

“T believe I am,” she said almost reluct- 
i “but thank you, this has done me 


« And are you really getting better? _ 
“Yes, I believe so. Perhaps I may feel it 


when this terrible day is over. 

What a comfort it would be, she said to 
herself when he was gone, if we had but a 
near relation like him, who would act for 
the mother instead of our being delivered 
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up, bound hand ‘and foot, to Mr. Cox. It 
would have been refreshing to have kept 
him now, if I could have done it without 
talking ; it really seemed to keep the horri- 
ble.thoughts in abeyance, to hear that won- 
derfully gentle tone! And how kind and 
soft the look was! I do feel stronger for it ! 
Will itreally be better after next week? 
Alas!’ that will have undone nothing. 

Yet even this perception of a possibility 
of hope that there would be relief after the 
the ordeal, was new to Rachel ; and it soon 
gave way to that trying feature of illness, 
the insurmountable dread of the mere phys- 
ical fatigue. The dean of Avoncester, a 
kind old triend of Mrs. Curtis, had insisted 
on the mother and daughters coming to 
sleep at the Deanery on the Tuesday night, 
and remaining till the day after the trial. 
But Rachel’s imagination was not even as 
yet equal to th endurance of the long drive, 
far less of the formality of a visit. Lady 
Temple was likewise asked to the Deanery, 
but ate was still too ill for her to think 
of leaving him for more than the few need- 
ful hours of the trial; nor had Alison been 
able to do more than pay an occasional visit 
at her sister’s window to exchange reports, 
and so absorbed was she in her boys and 
their mother, that it was quite an effort of 
recollection to keep up to Ermine’s account 
of Colonel Keith’s doings. 

It was on the Monday afternoon, the first 
time she had ventured into the room, taking 
advantage of Rose having condescended to 
go out with the Temple nursery establish- 
ment, when she found Ermitie’s transparent 
face all alive with expectation. “He may 
come any time now,” she said; “ his comin. 
to-day or to-morrow was to depend on his 
getting his business done on Saturday or 
not.” 

And in afew minutes time the well-known 
knock was heard, and Ermine, with a look 
half arch half gay, surprised her sister by 
rising with the aid of the arm of the chair, 
and adjusting a crutch that had been lean- 
ing against it. 

“Why Ermine! you could not bear the 
jarring of that crutch ” — 

“ Five or six years ago, Ailie, when I wasa 
much poorer creature ;” then as the door 
opened “ I would make youa curtsey, Colonel 

eith, but I am afraid I can’t quite do that,” 
though still she moved nearer to meet him, 
but perhaps there was a look of helplessness 
which made her exultation piteous, for he re- 
sponded with an exclamation of alarm, put 
out his arm to support her, and did not relax 
afrown of anxiety till he had placed her safe 
in her chair again, while she laughed per- 
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haps a little less freely and said, “ See what 
it 1s to have had to shift for oneself!” 


time, Ermine, and I never missed anything.” 

“ Well, I think itis hard not to have been 
more congratulated on my great achieve- 
ment ! T thought I should have had at 
least as much credit as Widdrington, my 
favourite hero and model.” 

“ When you have an arm to support you 
it may be all very well, and I shall never 
stand it without.” Then as Ermine subsided, 
unprepared with a reply, “ Well, Ailie, how 
are your boys?” 

‘“‘ Both much better, Francis nearly well.” 

“You have had a terrible time! And 
their mother ?” 

“Dearer and sweeter than ever,” said 
Alison, with her voice trembling; “ No one 
who has not seen her’ now can guess half 
-what she is!” 

“T hope she has not missed me. If this 
matter had not been so pressing, I could not 
have stayed away.” 

“The one message she always gave me 


home ; and, indeed, those dear boys were so 
good, that we managed very well without 
ou.” 

“ Yes, I had faith in your discipline, and I 
think that matters are in train against Ed- 
ward comes. Of course there is no letter, 
or you would have told me.” 

“ He will be coming himself,” said Ermine, 
resolved against again expressing a doubt; 
while Alison added that he hated letter- 
writing. 

“ Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
Beauchamp’s letter,” added Colin. “ He 
was so thoroughly convinced, that he imme- 
diately began to believe that he had trusted 
Edward all along, and had only been over- 
ruled.” 

“T dare say,” said Ermine, laughing; “I 
can quite fancy honest Harry completely 
persuaded that he was Edward’s champion, 
jn Maddox was turning him round his 

nger.” 

e And such is his good faith, that I hope 
he will make Edward believe the same! I 
told you of his desiring his love to you, and 
his hopes that you would some day come 
and see the old place. He made Mrs. Beau- 
champ quite cordial.” 

Alison did not feel herself obliged to ac- 
cept the message, and Ermine could freely 
say, “ Poor pe’ ! I should like to see him 
again! He would be exactly the same, I 
dare say. And how does the old place 
look ? ” 

“Just what I do not want you to see 


/ 





“You met me with your eyes the first 


was, that you were not to think of coming | 
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They have found out that the Rectory is 
unhealthy, and stuck up a new bald house 
on the top of the hill; and the Hall is new 
furnished in colours that set one’s teeth 
on edge. Nothing is like itself but Harry, 
and he only when you get him off duty — 
without his wife! tues glad to get away to 
Belfast.” 

“And there, judging from Julia’s letter, 
they must have nearly devoured you.” 

“ They were very hospitable. Your sister 
is not so very unlike you, Ermine ?” 

“ Oh, Colin!” exclaimed Alison, with an 
indignation of which she became ashamed, 
and added, by way of making it better, “ Per- 
haps not so very.” 

“ She was very gracious to me,” said Colin, 
smiling, “ and we had much pleasant talk of 

ou.” 

“ Yes,” said Ermine, “it will be a great 
pleasure to poor Julia to be allowed to take 
us up again, and you thought the doctor 
sufficiently convinced.” 

“More satisfactorily so then Harry, for 
he reasoned out the miatter, and seems to 
me to have gone more by his impression that 
a man cou/d not be so imprudent as Edward 
in good faith than by Maddox’s representa- 
tion.” ' 

“ That is true,” said Alison, “ He held out 
till Edward refused to come home, and then 
nothing would make him listen to a word 
on his behalf.” 

* And it will be so again,” thought Er- 
mine, with a throb at her heart. Then she 
asked, “ Did you see whether there was a 
letter for you at home ? ” 

“Yes, I looked in, and found only this, 
which I have only glanced at, from Bessie.” 

“ From Paris ?” 

“ Yes, they come home immediately after 
Easter. 
be presented, and submit to the whole sea- 
son in style; after which he says I may 
judge for myself.’ What people will do for 
wood young wives! Poor Mary’s most 

rilliant season was a winter at Edinburgh ! 
And it must be his doing more than hers, for 
she goes on: ‘Is it not very hard to be 
precluded all this time from playing the 
chieftainness in the halls of my forefathers ? 
I shall have to run down to your Gowanbrae 
to refresh myself, and see what you are all 
about, for I cannot get the fragment of 
a letter from Alick ; andI met an Avonces- 
trian the other day, who told me that the 
whole county was in a state of excitement 
about the F. U. ete.: that everyone believed 
that the fascinating landscape-painter was 
on the high road to winning one of the 
oint-heiresses ; but that Lady Temple — 


‘Your brother is resolved I should } it. 
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the most incredible part of the story — had 
blown up the whole affair, made her way 
into the penetralia of the asylum, and 
rescued two female ‘prentices, so nearl 
whipped to death that it took an infini- 
tesimal quantity of Rachel’s homepathy to 
demolish one entirely, and that the virtuous 
public was highly indignant that there was 
no inquest nor trial for manslaughter ; but 
that it was certain that Rachel had been 
extremely ill ever since. Poor Rachel, 
there must be some grain of truth in all this ; 
but one would like to be able to contradict 
it. I wrote to ask Alick the rights of the 
story but he has not vouchsafed me a line of 
reply; and I should take it as very kind in 
you to let me know whether he is in the land 
of the living or gone to Edinburgh—as 
I hear is to be the lot of the Migtiaaders, 
—or pining for the uncroquetable lawn, 
to which I always told him he had an eye.’” 

“ She may think herself lucky he has not 
answered,” said Ermine; “he has always 
been rather unreasonably angry with her 
for making the introduction,” 


“That is the reason he has not,” added. 


Alison, “ for he is certainly not far off. He 
has been over almost every day to inquire, 
and played German tactics all Saturday 
afternoon with Francis to our great relief. 
But I have stayed away long enough.” 

“T will walk back with you, Ailie. Imust 
see the good little heroine of the most 
incredible part of the story.” 

Lady Temple looked a good deal paler 
than when he had last seen her, and her 
eyelids still showed that they had long 
arrears of sleep to make up; but she came 
down with outstretched hands and a sunny 
smile. ‘They are so much better, and lam 
so glad you were not at home in the worst of 


“ And I am sorry to have deserted you.” 

“ Oh, no, no, it was much better that you 
should be away. Weshould all have wanted 
you, and that would have been dangerous; 
and dear, dear Miss Williams did all that 
cculd be done. Do you know, it taught me 
that you were right when you told me 
I ought never to rest till the boys learnt 
to obey, for obedience’ sake, at a word. It 
showed what a bad mother I am; for I am 
sure if dear Conrade had been like what he 
was last year, even she could not have saved 
him,” said Fanny, her eyes full of tears. 

Then came her details, to which he 
listened, as ever, like the brotherly friend he 
was, and there was a good deal said about 
restoring the little ones, who were still 
at Gowanbrae, to which he would by no 
means as yet consent, though Fanny owned 
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“ 


‘you went to the rescue.” 





herself to have time now to pine for her 
Stephana,.and to “hear how dismal it is to 
have a silent nursery.” 

“Yes, it has been a fearful time. We 
little guessed how much risk you ran when 


“Dear Con, when he thought — when 
we thought he could not get better, said I 
was not to mind that, and I don’t,” said 
Fanny. “Ithoughtit wasright; and though 
I did not know this would come of it, yet 

ou see God has been very merciful, and 

rought both of my boys out of this dreadful 
illness, and I dare say it will do them good 
all their lives now it is over. I am sure it 
po to me, for I shall always be more thank- 
fi Red 

‘‘ Everything does you good,” he said. 

“ And another thing,” she added, eagerly, 
“it has made me know that dear Miss 
Williams so much better. She wasso good, 
so wonderfully good, to come away from her 
sister to us. it ought she was quite gone 
the first day, and that I was alone with my 

r Francis, and presently there she was 
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her very look. I want to have her for good ; 
I want to make her my sister! She would 
teach the boys still, for nobody else could 
make them good; butif ever her sister could 
spare her, she must never go away again.” 
“You had better see what she says,” 
replied the Colonel, with suppressed emotion. 
hat night, when Conrade and Francis 
were both fast asleep, their mother and their 
governess sat over the fire together, languid 
but happy, and told out their hearts to one 
another — told out more than Alison had 
ever put into words even to Ermine, for her 
heart was softer and more unreserved now 
than ever it had been since her sister’s 
accident had crushed her youth. There was 
thenceforth a bond between her and Lady 
Temple that gave the young widow the 
stronghearted, sympathizing sisterly friend 
she had looked for in Rachel, and that filled 
up those yearnings of the affection that had 
at first made Alison feel that Colin’s return 
made the world dreary to her. Her life had 
a purpose, though that purpose was not 
Ermine! But where were Edward and his 





y my side, giving me strength and hope by 


letter ! 





GEN. PUTNAM AND DR. DWIGHT. 


We have often heard of the surprise of Gen. 
Putnam at the apt text selected by Dr. Dwight 
to preach to the army, after the surrender of 
Gen. Burgoyne, but have neyer seen so fulla 
narrative of the matter as is found in Headley’s 
Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution. 


“The news of the surrender reached camp on | P 


Saturday. Next day Dwight preached at head- 
quarters. Putnam and his principal officers 
were present, and never before did the young 
chaplain seem so inspired. His patriotic heart, 
like that of the meanest soldier, had been thrown 
into ecstasy at the glorious tidings, and it was 
now too full and too eager for utterance to re- 
quire any preparation. Rising before his atten- 
tive, brilliant auditory, he took for his text, Joel 
ii: 20 — ‘I will remove far from you the North- 
ern army.’ ‘The effect of its enunciation was 
astonishing, and seemed like a voice from heay- 
en, reminding them of the deliverance so often 
promised by the chaplain. 

“The language of the chapter applied with 
wonderful force to the invasion and overthrow 
of Burgoyne. The ‘ day 
gloominess, the day of clouds snd thick dark- 
ness’ had indeed come upon them.&Before the 


resistless legions of Burgoyne the inhabitants 
of the land had fled in terror, and desolation 
marked their progress. 


It was a time for ‘ the 


of darkness and* 


ministers of the Lord to weep between the 
porch and the altar,’ and cry, ‘ Spare thy peo- 
ple, O Lord.’ Their prayer had been answer- 
ed, and now they could shout aloud,‘ Fear not, 
O land, be glad and rejoice.’ The theme was 
one peculiarly adapted to Dwight’s glowing 
imagination and enthusiastic patriotism. He 
ainted in vivid colors the terror and dismay 
this Northern invasion had spread through the 
land, described the victory and the exultation 
of the people, giving God all the glory, and 
declared that he saw in it the bright assurance 
of final triumph, 

“ The officers and soldiers were carried away 
by his eloquence, and Putnam was especially 
delighted, and did not attempt to conceal his 
pleasure, but nodded and smiled in delighted 
approval through the discourse, though he did 
not for a moment suppose that the text was in 
the ‘Bible, but rather an inference which 
Dwight had drawn from the preceding pass- 
ages. After service was over, he was loud in 
expressions of admiration of the sermon and 
the preacher, but remarked at the same time to 
some of his officers, that of course there was 
no such text in the Bible, and that it was made 
up by Dwight for the occasion. The officers 
smiled in reply, saying that Dwight had taken 
no such liberty with the sacred volume, for the 
text was really in it.” 
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THE MISSOURI QUESTION. 


THE END OF “THE MISSOURI QUESTION.” 
In No. 1000 of the Living Age was reprinted an article written forty-four years before 


by the present writer, upon the nes of the Missouri Question, and Horace Binney’s 
, Philadelphia. At our 


great speech in Independence Hi 


uest the Governor of Mis- 


souri has sent the following correspondence which chronicles the end of it. 


The telegraphic despatch from 


issouri was the same to all the States, except that to 


Pennsylvania, where the word elder was made eldest. It was in these words: 


JEFFERSON City, Jan, 12, 11 P.M. 


To the Governor of Pennsylvania — Free Missouri greets her eldest sister. 


ANSWER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURGH, Jan. 12, 1865. 
Pennsylvania, first born of Freedom, wel- 
comes her disenthralled sister State of Mis- 
souri. Redeemed in the agony of the nation, 
amid the throes of wanton rebellion, her off- 
spring to liberty comes baptized in her rich- 
est blood, and will be accepted by a faithful 
and free people as one of the crowning trib- 
utes to the matchless heroism and sacrifices 
to preserve and perpetuate our common 

nationality. 
ANDREW G. CurTIN, Governor. 


ANSWER OF MAINE. 


AvuGustTA, Jan. 18, 1865. 
Maine welcomes her twin sister, Missouri, 
to the blessings of free institutions, after 
forty years’ wandering in the wilderness. 
SAMUEL Cony, Governor. 


ANSWER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 13, 1865. 
Massachusetts salutes Missouri with grate- 
ful joy, commending her to the highest re- 
wards of happiness and honor, as a common- 
wealth of freemen. 
Joun A. ANDREW, Governor. 


ANSWER OF NEW YORK. 


ALBANY, 13 Jan., 1865. 
God bless free Missouri. 
R. E. Fenton, Governor. 


ANSWER OF MINNESOTA, 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Jan. 12, 1865. 
The Executive of the North Star State 
reports all hail free Missouri! Treason and 
slavery, united in their lives; in their deaths 
cannot be separated. 
STEPHEN Miter, Governor. 


ANSWER OF WISCONSIN. 


Mapison, WIs., Jan. 12, 1865. 
Wisconsin greets free Missouri, and is re- 
joiced to welcome her as a free State. 
J. T. Lewis, Governor. 





T. C. FLetcuHer, Governor of Missouri. 


ANSWER OF MICHIGAN. 
LansinG, Micu., Jan. 12, 1865. 
Michigan sends greeting to her sister Free 
State; Missouri. 
Henry C. Crapo, Governor. 


ANSWER OF IOWA. 
Des Mounes, Iowa, Jan. 12, 1865. 
Hail! Hail! Free Missouri! Thrice tried 
by fire and sword —the metal is as the pure 
gold. Ws. Stone, Governor. 


ANSWER OF KANSAS. 
TorrKA, Kansas, Jan. 12, 1865. 
Free Missouri! We welcome you, another 
star to our banner. Thank God! 
S. G. Crawrorp, Governor. 


ANSWER OF NEBRASKA, 
Omana, NeprAsKA, Jan. 12, 1865. 
Nebraska hails Free Missouri, now sister 
of Maryland. First fruits of the slavehold- 
ers’ rebellion. May her disenthrallment 
from oppression and wrongs prove but the 
beginning of the end. 
Atvin SANDERS, Governor. 
ANSWER OF TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 13, 1865. 
Tennessee sends to her younger sister, 
Missouri, greeting: That in Convention of 
more than five hundred delegates from all 
parts of the State, has been adopted unan- 
imously an amendment of the Constitution 
abolishing slavery forever in the State. 
This amendment will be submitted to the 
people for their ratification on the —_ 
second day of February, when it will be 
confirmed, and the State stand redeemed 
and disenthralled. 
ANDREW JOHNSON, Mil. Gov. of Tenn. 


ANSWER OF VERMONT. 
Str. ALBANS, VT., Jan. 16, 1865. 
The Green Mountain State sends greet- 
ings to her regenerated sister, Missouri, and 
bids her warmly welcome. May the rich 
blessings of a beneficent Providence attend 
her as sheffow advances to the proud posi- 
tion of influence and power to which she is 
destined. 
J. Grecory Smitu, Governor. 











From Good Words. 
THE OLD AGE OF ISAIAH. 


By THE REV, E. H. PLUMPTRE, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at King’s College, London. 


Tue death of Hezekiah forms a dividing 
point in the life of the great prophet of 
glad tidings between what we know with 
certainty and the obscurities of conjecture 
and tradition. Up to that point we trace 
his history, partly through his own writings, 
partly through what is recorded of him in 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles. We 
see the solemn call to his work as the 
spokesman of the Lord of Hosts in the 
vision, full of 4we and sorrow, in the year 
that King Uzziah died, the insight then 

iven him into the evils that were eating 
into the nation’s life, the foresight of the 
penalties sure to follow upon those evils (vi. 
1—13). After a period of comparative 
tranquility under Jotham, he comes be- 
fore us in full activity, when the weakness 
and wickedness of Ahaz were wearying 
both men and God (vii. 13). He rebukes 
king and people for ‘heir falsehood and 
cowardice ; bids them look on without fear 
at the attempt of the kings of Syria and 
Israel to depose the dynasty of David and 
to set up an unknown ruler, some son of 
Tabeal, as their own creature in its place 
(vii. 4—6); warns them of the coming 
flood of fierce invaders from Assyria, and 
tells them that, while it will sweep away 
utterly the nations of which they were 
most’ afraid (vii. 8), it would also be in 
God’s hands an instrument to punish them 
and make their land, the land of Judah, 
desolate (vii. 17— 25). With the reign of 
Hezekiah the brightest phase of his life 
begins. The king is young, and he is his 
chosen friend and counsellor. We trace 
his influence in the restored worship, the 
revived unity of national life, the glorious 
Passover, the zeal against idolatry and its 
defilements, perhaps also, in the torough- 
ness which did not shrink from the work of 
reform even when it irtvolved the destruc- 
tion of a relic so venerable and, as it might 
seem, so sacred, as the Brazen Serpent (2 
Kings xviii. 1—8; 2 Chron. xxix. 1, xxx. 
27). When the armies of Sennacherib fill 
men’s minds with terror it is to him that 
king and people turn, and from his lips 
comes the assurance of a marvellous de- 
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ance of the rising kingdom of Babylon, just 
asserting its independence against the over- ° 
whelming power of Assyria, the prophet, 
faithful to the last, rebukes even the devout 
and good —_ warns him of the coming 
judgments, and bids him trust in no arm of 
flesh, but in the might of the Lord of Hosts 
(2 Kings xx. 1219; Isaiah xxxix.). 

But here our knowledge ends. All that 
comes later is wrapt in legend and tradi- 
tion. Jewish writers tell us that he pro- 
tested against the sins of Manasseh and was 
put to death with a singular refinement of 
cruelty, and Christian commentators find a 
reference to this in the mention, among the 
heroes of faith, of those who “were sawn 
asunder” (Heb. xi. 37) A wilder fable * 
reports that the ostensible ground of the 
sentence was the charge of blasphemy in 
having said that he had “seen the Lord” 
(Isaiah vi. 0» that the king's baseness was 
aggravated by the fact that his mother was 
the prophet’s daughter. It is now pro- 
posed to fill up the gap thus left from 
notices scattered, fragmentary, incidental, 
in what may well be described.as the sec- 
ond volume of Isaiah’s writings, the great 
closing series of his prophecies which, in 
our present division, fills the last twenty- 
six chapters of the book that bears his 
name. It is possible, I believe, to recon- 
struct out of those fragments the personal. 
history of the man, and much of the history 
of a time of which we otherwise know but. 
little. Once again the pictures of the past, 
long obscured and faded, will grow clear,, 
and the Old Age of Isaiah will come before- 
us with a new completeness. 

At the death of Hezekiah, the prophet 
must have been already far advanced in 
life. Sixty-one years had passed since that 
vision in the temple in the year that kin 
Uzziah died, and he could. hardly have 
been under twenty when he entered on an 
office that called for so. much-energy: and 
insight. What had been the last great. 
interests of the old man of fourscore during 
the reign of the king who loved and hon-. 
oured him? The later chapters of the first: 
part of his works supply the answer. They 
were (1) the prospect, long delayed, of an 
heir to the throne of David ;-(2) the vision, 
long familiar to the: prophet’s mind, and 
recently revived, of a calamity about to 
fall at no distant period on both king and 


liverance (2 Kings xix. 2; 2 Chron. xxxii. | people, —a life. of exile in the far lands 


20; Isaiah xxxvii.). 
sick unto death he is at once prophet and 


When the king is | watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. 


| 
| 


(1), Manasseh was but twelve years old 


physician (2 Kings xx.; Isaiah xxxviii.).| at his accession, and it is natural to infer 
When Hezekiah, in the glory and state of 
his later years, is tempted to court. the alli- | 
LIVING AGE. 


THIRD SERIES. 








*See the article * Manasseh,” in Dr. Smith’s 


‘Dictionary of the Bible. 


VOL. XXVIIL. 1307. 
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that Hezekiah’s marriage with his mother! And thy land Beulah (‘ married ’) : 
had taken place comparatively late in life.| | For the Lord delighteth in thee, 
The name of that mother is given as Heph-| = And thy land shall be married.” * 
zi-bah (2 Kings xxi. 1). The prominence | Ixii. 4. 
iven in the king’s glegiac “writing, when) (2.) In the earlier days of his prophetic 
e had been sick and had recovered from | work, Isaiah had foretold, distinctly, though 
his sickness,” to the thought of his doing a | with some vagueness as to times and sea- 
father’s work, should his life be spared, in Sons, what was given him to see of the 
the training of his child, indicates either great period of the world’s history then 
that that child was as yet unborn or still in | Just opening, and the foreign policy of 
his infancy. His passionate craving for life| Hezekiah had been guided for the most 
appears in this light with a wile as- oe by his foresight. First, Assyria was to 
pect: — _be the scourge of God, “ the rod of his in- 
“The living, living he shall praise thee, dignation” (vii. 17 —vili. 8; x. 1—11). 
The father to the children shall make known | Then that burden should pass away. The 
thy truth.” great monarchy should crumBle and fall (x. 
Such a marriage, we may well believe, | 12-—19.'24— 26). From Egypt, unstable 
el y ’| and treacherous, little was to be hoped or 


would have been hailed by Isaiah at the | ¢ : : 
" : rE. ° eared (xix. 1— 25). But another empire 
time as likely to be fruitful in blessing. All | ( - steheler ee <n 


its circumstances would acquire in the light | mente Hae. fai Bp 
of his hopes a new and mystical significance. 
Even when the hopes had been disappoint- 
ed he would yet turn to them as suggesting 
the fittest imagery for the fuller and diviner 
hopes which still remained. Throughout 


- the later chapters this thought recurs again 


and again in varied aspects: 


“T will greatly rejoice in the Lord, 
My soul shall be joyful in my God ; 
For he has clothed rhe with the garments 
of salvation, 
He hath covered me with the robe of right- 
eousness, 
As a bridegroom decketh himself with orna- 
mends, 
And «as a bride adorneth herself with her jew- 
els.”’ 
Ixi. 10. 
“ As I live, saith the Lord, 
Thou shalt surely clothe thee with them 
all, as with an ornament, 
And bind them on thee, as a bride doeth,”’ 
xlix. 18. 


“ As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, 
So shall thy God rejoice over thee.” 
Ixii. 5. 

And that there may be no doubt what 
marriage is in his thoughts, he turns, with 
his characteristic fondness for finding a 
deep significance in names (as e. g., in Im- 
manuel, vii. 14; Shear-jashub, vii. 3; Ma- 
her-shalal-hash-baz,* viii. 3), to that of the 
queen whose espousals he had witnessed : — 


“Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken ; 
Neither shall thy land any more be termed 
 Desolate : 
But thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah (‘my 
delight is in her’), 
* Another remarkable instance will be noticed 
later. Rahab also becomes, in a text mis-trans- 
‘Jated, and much mis-quoted, both nomen et omen, 





terrible. ‘The glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,” should 
become the oppressor of the nations, and 
lead Israel into captivity (xiv. 2). Baby- 
lon was to succeed Nineveh. To Isaiah ac- 
cordingly Hezekiah’s policy in courting the 
king of Babylon seemed fatally suicidal 
(xxxix. 5— 8), accelerating the destined 
end. But he saw also, in his trust in a 
righteous Ruler of the world, that that 
empire, founded as it was on brute colossal 
strength, could not stand. From those who 
had come as messengers from the king of 
Babylon, or from previous intercourse with 
Israelites who had travelled there,t he had 
already heard the names of new tribes, 
oung and vigorous, that were hovering on 
its frontiers, and had been led to see in 
those tribes the future destroyers of the 
“ Golden City” that oppressed the world. 


“T will stir up the Medes against them.” 


xiii. 17. 
“Go up, O Elam (= Persia): besiege, O 
Media.” Xxi. 2. 


We may infer then that before the death 
of Hezekiah (probably almost the time 
B. C. 713, when the king’s policy led him to 
put together his scattered prophecies as 
witnesses to a later generation), the Medes 
and Persians were already familiar to the 
oe mind as destined-to overthrow 

abylon, and so to be the deliverers of 
Israel. One who had that knowledge 
might easily learn more. He might hear 





*The credit of having made this coincidence fa- 
mi'iar to English readers must be assigned to the 
” Professor Blunt, “ Scriptural Coincidences,” 
i, 5, 

+ Jonah’s journey to Nineveh (Jonah iii. 2), and 
Jeremiah’s to Euporates (Jer, xiii. 5), may be men- 
tioned as showing tha* such intercourse was at least 
probable. 
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that that people differed from Assyrians 
and Chaldeans with a difference which 
brought them into close sympathy with the | 
faith of Israel. They too were monotheis- | 
tic, bowed down before no idols, were wor- 
shipers of the God of Heaven, saw in Light 
and the glory of the Sun the one visible 
symbol of the Divine.* Assume only that 
Isaiah learnt this, and can we wonder that 
his faith in their future should become 
stronger? Here at last was a people be- 
fore whom “Bel should bow down, and 
Nebo stoop” (xlvi. 1). The leader of that 
eople, bearing what was probably a titu- 
ar name embodying their faith, Koresh, or 
in its Greek form, Cyrus, the Sun,f would 
come, whenever the right time arrived, as a 
deliverer. With a wonderful expansion of 
thought, far above the narrowness into 
which later Judaism stiffened, he could see 
in such a king, heathen though he might 
be, “the righteous man from the East” 
(xli. 2), the ally of Israel as the true ser- 
vant of the Lord (xli. 9), the shepherd of 
the Lord, performing all his pleasure (xliv. 
28).t He does not shrink even from apply- 
ing to him a yet highername. The heathen 
Cyrus is the Messiah, the Christ, the anoint- 
ed of the Lord (xlv. 1), the true represent- 
ative and type, even as David and Solomon 
had been, of the greater anointed one. 
With the thought of such a leader present 
to his mind he sees the downfall of Baby- 
Jon with a new distinctness (xlvii. 1—9), 
and in spirit hears the couriers as they 
travel through the desert, not only as be- 








*See Ezra i, 2; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22; Hered, i. 
181. Compare also the article ‘ Magi,” in Dr. 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the Bib'e.” 

t The analogy of Pharaoh, as having the same 
meaning (Ra= the Sun), is at least interesting. The 
fact that such a name should, in the case of the his- 
toreal Cyrus, supersede for foreigners like the 
Greeks and Jews the name (Agr dates) which the 
ruler had previously borne, has its exact counter- 
part in the looseness with which Poarioh is used as 
the proper name of Eg,tian kings by the earlier 
Jewish historians. The view h-re taken of the 
occurrenre of this name in Isaiah’s prophecies is 
that maintained by Havernick, ‘Introduction to 
Old Testament,” ii 2; by Hengstenberg, ‘‘ Christo- 
logy ot the Old Te-tament,” ii. 192 (Mayer's trans- 
tation in Clark’s *‘ Foreign Theological Library ”: 
The English reader may find it well stated, thoug 
not accepted, in Sir Edward Strachey’s very inter- 
esting volume, “ Hebrew Politics in the Times of 
Sargon and a Gesenius also (Lexi- 
con) gives this as the mening of the word. The 
fact of the change of name was well kvown in the 
time of Herodotus (i. 114). The previous name 
Agradates is given by Strabo (xv. 3). The fact that 
the grandfath-r of Cyrus is ssid by Herodotus (i. 
111) to hve borve the same name makes it a)l the 
more probable that it was titular, and, at all events, 
accouuts ‘orits being koown to Isaiah in connec- 
t.on with Elam or Persia. 

} So in like manner Jeremiah does not hesitate to 
spevak of the Chaldean Nebuchainezzar as ‘* the 
servaut of the Lord,” xxv. 9, xxvii. 6. 





| 
} 
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fore, crying out, “ Babylon is fallen, is fall- 
en” (xxi. 9), but with fuller joy — 


“Go ye forth of Babylon, 
Flee ye from the Chaldeans, 
With a voice of singing declare ye, 
Tell this, utter it even to the end of the 
earth ; 
Say ye, The Lord hath redeemed his ser- 
It was well for the 


vant Jacob.” xviii. 20. 

rophet that he had 
this glorious vision in the ar horizon. The 
immediate prospect, the actual surround- 
ings of his life, were dark and dreary enough. 
Of the two parties that had been struggling 
for mastery under Hezekiah, — one follow- 
ing the king and the prophet in their zeal 
for Jehovah, the other courting foreign alli- - 
ances and favouring foreign idolatries, — the 
latter had got the young king into its hands, 
and he threw himself into its policy with a 
fanaticism which has no parallel but in the 
history of the Zidonian queen of Israel. 
The sins of Ahaz were revived. The ritual 
of Assyria and Chaldzea, especially in its as- 
trological and thaumaturgic forms, super- 
seded the worship of the temple. Foul 
symbols of a yet fouler worship appeared in 
the holy place. Women wove hangings, 
probably i.e., wreaths or garlands for the 
“Grove” and its orgies, and men gave 
themselves up to yet darker abominations. 
Sabbaths and Sabbatical years were alike 
neglected. The adherents of the old regime 
kept up for the most part the form without 
the life. A few faithful ones among the in- 
ner circle of the late king’s housebold still 
remained. As they died out it was but too 
evident that yet darker days were close at 
hand. * 

Such is the picture, traced in outline, of 
the opening years of the reign of Manasseh. 
It remains for us to see whether the second 
volume (as we have called it) of Isaiah’s 
prophecies fits into it and throws light on it. 
Our first illustration, however, must be taken 
from the preface to the earlier collection of 
his writings, written, we may well believe, 
like most other prefaces, after the latest of 
them, and therefore belonging to nearly the 
same period as the second. Could the evils 
which have been spoken of be indicated 
more clearly than in the words which there 
meet us ? F 

(1) Manasseh’s youth made him a mere 
tool in the hands of others, probably of the 
hands of the queen-mother. 


“ As for my people, children are their oppressors, 
and women rule over them.” ili. 4, 12, 
r, 





* T must again refer to the article on ‘“‘ Manasseh,” 
in Dr, Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
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“The child shall behave himself proudly 
against the ancient. 
And the base against the honourable.” 


(2) There are the two concurrent evils, 
coexisting then toa degree to which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel in either earlier 
or later periods, of a hypocritical formalism, 
the poor residuum of Hezekiah’s reforma- 
tion, and an open, shameless adoption of 
heathen usages; and the language of the 

rophet, in the earlier and later volumes, 
1s pitched in the same note as regards both 
of them. 


“ Your new moons and your appointed Sabbaths 
my soul hateth : 

They are a trouble unto me; I am weary to 
bear them. 

And when ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you ; 

Yea, when you make many prayers I will not 
hear.” i. 13, 14. 


iii. 5. 


“Behold ye fast for strife and debate, 
And to smite with the fist of wickedness ; 


Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? 

A day for a man to afflict his soul ? 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 

And to spread sackcloth and ashes under him ? 
Wilt thou call this a fast, 

And an acceptable day to the Lord ?.” lviii. 4, 5. 


This was one side of the picture: On the 
other was an abject imitation of Chaldean 
soothsaying, against which the prophet bears 
his protest : — 

“They are soothsayers like the Philistines. 

Their land also is full of idols.” ii. 6, 8. 


“ Thus saith the Lord thy redeemer, 


That frustrateth the tokens of the liars, 

And maketh diviners mad ; 

That turneth wise men backward, 

And maketh their knowledge foolish.” x!iv. 25. 


“ But ye are they that forsake the Lord, 

That forget my holy mountain, 

That prepare a table for that Troop, 

And offer a drink-offering unto that Number.” * 
ixv. 11. 


The reign of Hezekiah, honoured by sur- 
rounding nations, and zealous for Jehovah, 
had been distinguished — as that of Solomon 
was before, and that of Josiah afterwards — 
by a large accession of proselytes of alien 
birth; and their attachment to their new 
faith was stronger than that of many Israel- 
ites. They were faithful, while others swam 
with the stream of evil. Among these were 
some officers of the king’s harem, who, like 





*The words Gad and Mem, thus rendered in the 
English version, are _—_ names of the planets 
known as Jupiter and Satura, the givers of good or 
evil fortune, 
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Ebedmelech, the Ethiopian eunuch, in the 
reign of Zedekiah (Jerem. xxxviii. 7), were 
conspicuous for their steadfastness.¢ For 
both sach classes the prophet rising above all 
national and tradition feeling, has words 
of the fullest sympathy. 


“Neither let the son of the stranger, that hath 
joined himself to the Lord, speak, saying, } 
The Lord hath utterly separated me from his 
people . 

Neither let the eunuch say, 

Behold I am a dry tree. 

For thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that 
keep my Sabbaths, 

And choose the things that please me, 

And take hold of my covenant ; 

Even unto them will I give in mine house and 
within my walls 

A place and a name better than of sons and of 
daughters : 

I will give them an everlasting name, that shall 
not be cut off.” lvi. 3—5. 


Idolatry was becoming darker and more 
cruel. Moloch worship was revived (2 
Kings xvi. 3, 4). 

“ They shall be ashamed of the oaks which ye 
have desired, 


And ye shall be confounded for the gardens that 
ye have chosen.” i, 29. 


“ Against whom do ye sport yourselves, 
Inflaming yourselves with idols under every green 


tree. 
Slaying the children in the valleys in the.clifts of 
the rocks?” lvii. 5. 


As the prophet saw the men of his own 
generation falling asleep, he looked half 
wistfully, at their end. 


“The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth 
it to heart : 

And merciful men are taken away, 

None considering that the righteous is taken away 
Jrom the evil to come. 

He shall enter into peace : 

They shall rest in their beds, each one walking 


in their uprightness.” Ivii. 1, 2. 





t It is, I think, at least probable that we may see 
in Eliakim, of whom such glovious praise is spoken 
in 2 Kings xviii. 20—25, one of this class. He is de- 
scribed as being ‘‘ over the house ’”? (2 Kings xviii. 
18; Isaiah xxxvi. 3), and is told that he shal] one 
day succeed Shebna in the office of scribe (xviii. 21), 
Now, in the later history of the kingdom of Judah, 
as in other Eastern monardhies, the confidential of- 
ficers over the king household were, for the most 
ahs as the case of Ebed-melech shows, eunuchs, and 
a the monuments of Assyria the beardless face of 
the scribe at once identifies him. On this hypothe- 
sis we ood once again a striking coincidence Elieeen 
the earlier and later utt-rances, The man who has 
no hope of children of his own, to whom is promised 
‘a place and a name better than of sons and of 
daughters ”’ (Iv. 5.), isto have a “sure place ” (xxii. 
23), is to be ‘a father to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 


lem and the house of Judah” (xxii, 22). 
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The sense of being left alone, the last 
witness for righteousness in an evil genera- 
tion, mocked and taunted, was almost more 
than he could bear. 


“ Yea, truth faileth ; and he that departeth from 
evil is accounted mad : * 


And the Lord saw it, and it displeased him that 
there was flo judgement. 
And he saw that there was no man, and won- 
dered that there was no intercessor.” 
lix. 15, 16. 


The witness which he bore against the 
sins of nobles and priests and people exposed 
him to shame and contumely. He who had 
been the honoured counsellor of kings was 
treated as the vilest outcast. 


“The Lord God hath opened mine ear, 
And I was not rebellious, neither turned away 
back. 
I gave my back to the smiters, ' 
And my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair : 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” 
1. 5. 6. 


We know that the fanatic cruelty of Ma- 
nasseh did not end here. He “ shed innocent 
blood very much, till he had filled Jerusa- 
lem from one end to another ” (2 Kings xxi. 
16). Foremost among the victims of that 
persecution must have been the prophets 
who with Isaiah had bravely borne their tes- 
timony, “setting their faces as a flint,” ask- 
ing the question which the martyrs of truth 
have asked in all ages, in the same tones and 
with the same answer : 


“He is near that justifieth me ; 
Who will contend with me 2 1. 8. 9. 
Behold, the Lord God will help me; 

Who is he that shall condemn me ? 


As one after another of that noble army 
was led forth to die by all the strange tor- 
tures that Eastern cruelty could invent, we 
may well think of the prophet’s mind as 
learning new lessons which nothing else 
could have so clearly taught him. His ex- 
pectations of the coming Christ were col- 
ored and modified by this new experience 
as they had been by former ones. If he had 
been led to pass from the weakness and 
cowardice of Ahaz to the thought of the 
great battle and the mighty Conquerer 
“whose name shall be called Wonderful” 
(ix. 5—7); if, in contrast with man’s injus- 
tice, there had risen before him the vision 
of a righteous king, “ the rod out of the stem 





*The marginal rendering of the English version. 
Ewald’s translation, ‘‘ became rare,’? 
as good a meaning, and is etymological 


ge nearly 
y truer, 


‘sight into the mysteries of God. 
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of Jessie,” upon whom should rest “ the spirit 
of the Lord, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing ” (xi. 1—9) ; if the hopes of Hez- 
ekiah’s youth had formed and fashioned his 
hopes of one greater than Hezekiah in the 
far future, as the Psalmist’s hopes (Psalms 
xlv. and Ixxii.) had had their historical start- 
ing-point in the glory of Solomon, it might 
well be that the Divine Education through 
which the Eternal Spirit was leading him 
made the latter end of his life as fruitful as 
the beginning, and gave him yet deeper in- 
So it was 
that he learnt to see that he and his fellow- 
prophets were made perfect by suffering, as 
they found that tHe road to the fullest vic- 
tory and the most perfect blessedness was 
through pain and sorrow, there must be a 
like discipline, a like pathway to the throne 
for Him, the greater Prophet, the redeeming 
King. Through what he saw and felt in 
the reign of Manasseh he was taught to 
think of the Christ that was to come as 
one “ whose visage wasso marred more than 
any man, and his form more than the sons 
of men” (lii. 14), growing up “as a tender 
plant, and as a root out of dry ground,” with 
‘tno form nor comeliness” (liii. 2). What 
had been true in part of those who were now 
bearing His reproach, suffering for sins not 
their own, should be true in its completeness 


of Him. 


“‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows : 

Yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, 

He was bruised for our iniquities.” _ iii. 4, 5. 


The patient, silent suffering of the mar- 
tyr-prophets presented the type of the high- 
er, more wonderful silence — 


““ He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
Yet he opened not his mouth: 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
So opened not he his mouth.” liii. 7. 


It may at first seem strange that the 
volume which contains such notes of woe 
pitched as it weré¥in the sad minor of a plain- 
tive sorrow, should open as this opens with 
such exulting consolation, “ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God” (xl. 
1). It may be that we shali never know the 

ull meaning of each separate portion of this 
prophecy, or the reasons of its change from 
Joy to sorrow, and back again to joy. To do 
that we ought to be able to connect each sec- 
tion with the events of the prophet’s life, and 
the thoughts.which were working in his 
heart, and these we have no data to decide 
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on, and can but suggest more or Jess proba- 
ble conjectures. Thus much, however, may 
be said, that the contrast between the gloom 
and the brightness had been the same 
throughout. Out of the disasters and defeat 
and guilt of Aiaz rose the wonderful prophe- 
cies of chapters ix. and xi. and xxv. Was 
it strange, it had been sustained in the midst 
of suffering, foresecing the captivity of his 
people by the thought of their restoration, 
that hé should begin now with words which 
would give to others the same help and com- 
fort with which he himself had been comfort- 
ed of God ?. Was is not in harmony with all 
his previous history that the strength of the 
consolation should be proportionate to the 
depth of the distress, that Roush the thick- 
est night there should pierce the rays of the 
far-off golden dawn ? 

Other points indicating at once a contin- 
uity of thought such as was natural in the 
writings of the same man, and the influence 
as natural of new circumstances, can only, 
within the limits of the present paper, be 








touched on sparingly. The instances given 
will, however, be enough to show that there | 
is no difficulty in tracing the same man in | 
the two volumes of the prophecies that bear | 
name, and may help others to continue the 
comparison for themselves. 

(1.) Among the influences which were at | 
work on the mind of Isaiah in his earlier | 
life, a very high place must be assigned to | 
the writings of Micha the Morasthite. Liv-| 
ing at the same time, witnessing the same 
evils, we find the seer of Moresheth uttering 
noble words which the more conspicuous ad- 
visers of Hezekiah took up and repeated. It 
would almost seem as if the one prophet, liv- 
ing not in the capital city, but in an obscure 
village, speaking, not in the lofty language 
of Isaiah’s poetry, bat in half humorous allu- 
sions to the names of the towns of Judah 
(i. 10 — 16), and in imagery drawn from the 
scenery and occupations of shepherds-life, 
had been to the other as one who suggests 
thoughts afierwards to be developed, and sets 
an-example of courage in denouncing evil 
afterwards to be followed. The bold words 
of Micha in the days of Hezekiah, which a 
hundred years afterwards were appealed to | 
as a precedent (Jerem. xxvi. 18), may well 
be thought of as influencing the thoughts and 
teaching of Isaiah. Certain it is that the pa- 
rallelisms between them are more numerous 
and striking than between any other two 
writers in the Old or New Testament. The 
first great vision of a better time in Isaiah 
ii. 2— 4:— 


| 





. 
“Tt shall come to pass in the las# days, 





That the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
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be established in the top of the mountains 
And shall be exalted above the hills; and 
all nations shall flow unto it. 
And many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ; 
And he will teach us of his ways, and we will 


walk in his paths : 


For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

And he shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people: 

And they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more” — | 


is a verbal reproduction of what had been 
spoken by Micha iv. 1 —3. Other instances 
of alike connection are as follows : — 


“ Behold, the Lord 
cometh out of his place to 
punish the the inhabi- 
tants of the earth for 
their iniquity.” 

Is. xxvi. 21. 

“To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sa- 
crifices unto me? saith 
the Lord: I am full of 
the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts; and I delight 
not in the blood of bul- 
locks, or of lambs, or of 
he goats... Wash you, 
make you clean: put 
away the evil of your 
doings from before mine 
eyes ; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek 
judment, relieve the op- 
ressed, judge the father- 
ess, plead for the wi- 
dow.’”’? — Is, i. 11, 16, 17. 


In their outward mode of teachin 


“ Behold, the Lord, 
cometh out of his place, 
and will come down.” — 
Mic. 1.3. 


‘* Will the "Lord be 
pleased with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? 
shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul? He hath 
shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to dojustly, and 
to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy 
God ?” — Mic. vi. 7,8. 


g, in the 


strange, portentous disregard of convention- 
al order, the one prophet reproduced the 
acted symbolism of the other: — 


“ At the same time 
spake the Lord by Isaiah 
the son of Amoz, saying, 
Go and loose the sack- 
cloth from off thy loins, 
and put off thy shoe from 
thy foot. And he did so, 
walking naked and bure- 
foot.” — Is, xx. 2. 


* Therefore I will wail 
and howl, I will g° strip- 
ped and naked,’ — Mic. 
i. 8. 


Both bear their testimony against the same 
evils in all but the same words : — 


“ Thy princes are re- 


“The heads thereof 


belliouSand companions judge for reward, and the 


of thieves: every one 
loveth gifts, and follow- 
eth after rewards.” — Is. 
i. 23. 


priests thereof teach for 
ire.” — Mic. iii. 11. 


Both look to the house of David as the stock 
from which the deliverer shall come : — 


* There shall come 


forth a rod out of the stem Ephratah .. 


*“‘ But thou Beth-lehem 
.- out of 


ofJesse,and a branch shall thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be ru- 
ler of Israel.”—Mic. v. 2. 


grow out of his roots.” 
Is, xi. 1. 
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Materials for a sufficient induction have 
been given as to the connection between the 
Prophet Micah and the chaps. i. — xxxix of 
Isaiah. Can we trace any like connection 
with the remaining chaps. xl. —Ixvi.? The 
following passages give the answer : — 


green tree, slaying the 
children in the valleys 
under the clifts of the 
rocks.” — Is, lvii. 5. 

‘* The wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together, 
and the lion shall eat 


straw like the bullock: 


and dust shall be the ser- 
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which ye have desired,and 
ye shall be confounded 
for the gardens that ye 
have chosen.” — Is, i. 29. 

“The wolf also shal 
dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the 


“ Behold I will make 
thee a new sheep thresh- 
ing instrunent havin 
teeth : thou shalt thres 
the mountains and beat 
them small.” 

Is, xil. 15. 

‘The righteous perish- 
eth, and no man layeth it 
to heart.” — Is, lvii. 1, 


“ And dust shall be the 
serpent’s meat.” 
Is. Ixv. 25, 
“ His watchmen are 
blind. . . .. They are 
greedy dogs which can 
never have enough. . . 
Come ye, say they J will 
fetch wine and we will 
Jill ourselve swith strong 
drink.” 
Is. lvi, 10 — 12, 


“ Arise and thresh, O, 
daughter of Zion; for I 
will make thine horn 
iron, andjl will make thy 
hoofs brass.” 
Mic. iv. 13. 


‘ The good man is per- 
ished out of the earth: 
and there is none upright 
amoug men.” 

Mic. vii. 2. 

‘They shall lick the 
dust like a serpent.” 

Mic. vii. 17. 

“Tf aman.... do 
lie saying J will prophecy 
to thee of wine and of 
strong drink ; he shall 
even be the prophet of 
this people.” 

Mic. ii. 11. 

“ Thus saith the Lord 
concerning the prophets 
that make my people err 
.....-and he that put- 
teth not into their mouths, 
they even prepare war 
against him.” 

Mic. iii. 5. 


Hardly less interesting is it to notice the 


‘ 


reappearance in the 


later books of the 


thoughts, imagery, and even language of the 
earlier, just as the old man might be sup- 
posed to dwell in the intenser thoughts 
which he had cherished in his youth: 


* Bring forth the blind 
people that have eyes, 
and the deaf that have 
ears.” —Is, xliii.8, | 


** Yea, before the day 
was I ain he; and there 
is none that can deliver 
out of my hand: I will 
work, and who shall let 
it.” — Is. xliii. 13. 

“ For I will pour water 
upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry 
ground, I will pour my 
spirit upon thy seed, and 
p | blessing upon thine 
offspring.” — Is, xliv. 3. 


“* Verily thouart a God 
that hidest thyself, O 
God of Isruel, the Sa- 
viour.” — Is, xly. 15. 


‘* Therefore the re- 
deemed of the Lord shall 
return, and come with 
singing unto Zion; and 
everlasting joy shall be 
upon their head: they 
shali obtain gladness and 
joy; and sorrow and 
mourning shall flee away.” 

_ de. MST. 
“ Enflaming yourselves 
with idols under every 


“ And he said, Go and 
tell this people, Hear ye 
indeed, but understand 
not, and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not.” — Is. vi. 9. 

‘* For the Lord, of 
hosts had purposed, and 
who shall disannul it? 
and his hand is stretched 
ont, and who shall turn 
it back ? — Is. xiv. 27. 

“And the parched 
ground shall become a 

ool, and the thirsty 
and springs of water: 
in the habitation of dra- 
gons, where each lay, 
shall be grass with reeds 
and rushes.” 
‘Is. Xxxv. 7, 

* And I will wait upon 
the Lord, that hideth his 
face from the house of 
Jacob, and I wilk look 
for him.”’,— Is. xiii. 17. 

“And the Ransomed 
of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with 
songs, and everlasting 
joy upon their heads the 
shall obtain joy and glad- 
ness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” 

Is, Xxxv. 10. 


“For they shall be 
ashamed of the oaks 





calf and the young lion 
and the fattling to- 
gether; anda little child 
shall lead them. And 
the cow and the bear 
shall feed; they shall lie 
down together: and ‘the . 
lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. They shall not 
hurt or destroy in all my 
holy mountain: for the 
earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the 
sea.” — Is. xi. 6, 7, 9. 

The list might be enlarged indefinitely 
but these are sufficient for our present pur- 
poses. One instance only may be added as 
obscured % the mistranslation of the’ re- 
ceived English version. 

It will be a familiar fact to most students 
of mr 8 that at one period in tha his- 
tory of Hebrew literature the word Rahab, 
signifying “ the proud, the haughty,” makes 
its appearance as a poetical synonyme for 
Egypt. Thus in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, 5, belonging 
probably to this ro and describing the 
admission of proselytes from many countries, 
we find Egypt mentioned. “I will think 
upon Rahab and Babylon, with them that 
know me.”* In what we have called 
Isaiah’s second volume, the name occurs in 
the same signification : 


pent’s meat. They shall 
not hurt or destroy in all 
my holy mountain, saith 
the Lord.” — Is, lxv, 25. 


“ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the 
Lord ; 
Awake, as in the ancient days, in the genera- 
tions of old. 
Art not thou it that hath cut Rahab (sc. the 
haughty one), and wounded the dragon ?” 


But, in the first forty chapters as we read 
them in the Authorized Version we do not 
find it. In the Hebrew, however, it meets 
us in a very remarkable, often quoted pass- ‘ 
age. This, in English stands thus: — 


“ The Egyptians shall help in vain to no pur- 
pose, 
Therefore I have cried concerning this, 
‘ Their strength is to sit still.’ ” 


But the true rendering, in the jndgment 
of nearly all critics, would be this : — 





* T cannot refrain from noticing the singular agree- 
ment of this with Isaiah xix. 24, “In that day shall 
Israel be third with Egypt and Asyria.” Was the 
Prophet, or some contemporary of his, the writer of 
the Psalm, rejoicing that in his own time, or in the 
time to come, natives of both these countries, and 
even of Phylistia, Tyre, and Ethiopia, should be 
counted among the citizens of Zion, ‘‘ when the 
the Lord writeth up the people” ? 


+ 
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“ Therefore I have cried concerning her, 
She is Rahab, sitting still.” 


(haughty, i. ¢., and impotent.) 

The self-same characteristic word, with 
the characteristic play upon the etymology, 
is thus seen .to recur in both volumes of the 
— 

‘he object which I have chiefly aimed at 
in this paper has been to make the latter 
prophecies more intelligible and more inter- 
esting by connecting them with the life and 
feelings of a living man. ‘They are not 
Sibylline oracles, devoid of all impress of 
human character, but are, as the utteran- 
ces of a true prophet should be, full of 
it to overflowing. But it would be idle to 
conceal that another end besides this has 
been kept in view. Itis well known to all 
scholars— it can scarcely be unknown to 
many readers of this mors — that the chap- 
ters which have furnished the materials for 
this picture of the old age of Isaiah have by 
very many critics, English as well as for- 
eign, been assigned to a different and later 
writer. The opening words, “ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people,” have thus with many 
lost their old divine power. They have 
come to be associated with the discomfort 
of perplexity aud controversy. Instead of 
seging, in the whole prophecy which they 
usher in the completion of the divine edu- 
cation which had up to that time led the 
p! cphet to ever new heights of spiritual in- 
sight and more glorious visions of the future, 
men have been taught to ascribe them to 
some “great unknown,” to pseudo (false) 
—or, where men shrank from that epithet, 
to a deutero (second) —Isaiah. I have no 
desire to charge all such critics with irrever- 
ence or unbelief. Inquiries whether the 
books which we find in the Old or New Tes- 
tament were written altogether by the wri- 
ters whose names are affixed to them can- 
not be excluded as lying outside the prov- 
ince of legitimate criticism. The titles and 
superscriptions given to books, and in many 
cases, the assignment of this or that book to 
an individual writer, were the work of later 
compilers, and cannot be thought of in any 
case as necessarily belonging to words origin- 
ating in inspiration. In this case, however, 
I believe there is no sufficient grounds for 
rejecting the received belief. The difficul- 
ties connected with it, though at first sight 
they may appear formidable, are not so great 





* Tam anxious to acknowledge my obligations to 
the writer of “A Plea for a new English Version of 


the Scriptures, by a Licenciate of the Church of 
Scotland” (Macmillans), for having recalled this 
fact to my remembrance, and so suggested the argu- 
ment which rests upon it. 
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as those which attend the rival hypothe- 
sis. Into those difficulties it is not my inten- 
tion within these limits to enter at any 
length. That which has been relied on as 
decisive, the occurrence of the individual 
name of Cyrus, as the futuré king of Persia, 
has been already met by anticipation. An- _ 
other, and, I am compe led to admit, a more 

serious one, is found in lxiv. 10, 11:— 


“His holy cities are a wilderness ; 
| Zion is a wilderness, Judah a desolation ; 
Our holy and beautiful house, where our fa- 
thers praised thee, is burned up with fire, 
And all our pleasant things are laid waste.” 


The first impression made by such words, 
is of course, that they refer to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and its Temple, as already 
completed. The man who wrote them, we 
say, must have seen the desolation of which 
he speaks. But here again the close con- 
nection which we have seen between the 
book of Isaiah and his contemporary Micah 
supplies the answer. The selfsame calam- 
ities of which the former speaks had been 
foretold by the latter in words which no one 
has thought of questioning as a prophecy 
after the event. 


“ Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plough- 
ed as a field. 3 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
And the mountains of the house (sc. of the Tem- 
ple) as the high places of the forest.” 
icah. iii. 12 
Assume these words to have been known 

to Isaiah, remember that he, here also follow- 
ing Micah (iv. 10), had a clear view of the 
coming exile in Babylon, remember that he 
already saw the sanctuary profaned by the 
foul image which Manasseh had set up (2 
Chron. xxxiii. 2) and the Assyrian armies 
ready to revenge, as they afterwards did re- 
venge, the disastrous retreat of Sennacherib 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), and we shall hardly 
wonder that the desolation should seem to his 
prophetic vision as actually present, the long- 
delayed judgment as already executed. The 
fact that Josiah on his accession found the 
Temple in a condition altogether ruinous, 
and that this state was owing in part toa 
work of deliberate destruction at the hands 
of the kings of Judah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 10, 
11), may well make it probable that he act- 
ually saw, in part at least, what he here 
describes. 

We may ask, on the other hand, at what 
period towards the close of the Captivity 
would the mind of a later writer have turned 
to so disastrous a marriage, and so ill-omened 
a name as that of Hephzibah, as suggestive 





of hope and gladness? What is there in the 











books that do tell us of the return of the 
exiles after Cyrus had appeared, to lead us 
to think of them as presenting in strange 
combination, the formal hypocrisy of a sur- 
face religion and a wild craving after all forms 
of magical idolatry? Was Moloch worship 
with its infant sacrifices a pressing danger 
then? . Was itlikely, at a time when the rig- 
our of the teachers and leaders of the people 
was setting them against any tolerance of 
mixed marriages (Ezra x. 2), or the presence 
among them of men of other races (Ezra iv. 
3), that any unknown writer would have spo- 
ken as this writer speaks, of the welcome to 
be given to the “sons of the stranger ?” 
Why at such a time, when-deliverance was 
close at hand, should he have thought that 
the “ righteous was taken away from the evil 
to come,” and not rather have mourned for 
him as cut off from his share in the restora- 
tion? Had there been such a man so full of 
divine insight, so capable of guiding and 
teaching, after Cyrus had taken Babylon, is 
it likely that there would have been no rec- 
ord of his works in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, not even in Jewish tradition ? 
Would it have been left to Haggai and Zech- 
ariah to strengthen and stir up the people? 
Would such a writer, assuming his existence, 
have been likely to come under the same in- 
fluences, to reproduce the thoughts of the 
same prophet, to present the same images, 
allusions, plays upon words and names, as 
the historical Isaiah ? 

Lastly, we may add that the very glory 
and beauty of the language which speaks of 
the return is against the notion of its having 
been written by a contemporary. Let us 
think what that return actually was, the poor 
remnant of 42,360 who represented what had 
been a great nation, their struggle with diffi- 
culties, disunion, want of means (Haggai i. 
6, 11), the opposition of kings and princes 
(Ezra iv. 4, 5), the joy and praise mingling 
with weeping and lamentations (Ezra iii. 13), 
and we shall hardly think it likely that one 
who had that before him would have spoken 
so rapturously as this writer does. 


“‘ Break forth into joy, 
Sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem : 


~ ALEXANDRE’ VATTEMARE. 
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prophets, he was “a man of desires.” There 
came before his mind the vision of a Jeru- 
salem, a city of peace, beautiful and heaven- 
ly, which no earthly Jerusalem ever did or 
ever can realize. The yearning of his soul 
was to be satisfied elsewhere. He looked for 
“a city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

On these grounds, therefore, I submit to 
the judgment of such students of Scripture 
as may care to look into them, that the hy- 
pothesis of a deutero-Isaiah the charge of'su 
posititious authorship, which has found fa- 
vour with so many eminent critics, must be 
dismissed as not proven, as involving those 
who accept it in a labyrinth of difficulties 
and contradictions, as robbing one of the no- 
blest books of the Old Testament of half its 
life and power. To separate that book from 
the old age of Isaiah is hardly less perilous a 
venture from that which separates the Pas- 
toral Epistles from the old age of St. Paul, 
or the Second Epistle which hears his name 
from the old age of St. Peter. 





From the Atheneum. 
ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE. 


A Paris correspondent of the cologne Ga- 
zette writes, —“ One of these days an auc- 
tion will be held of the property of the late 
M. Vattemare, which will draw, no doubt, a 
great many collectors of autographs and 
other curiosities to the Hotel des Ventes. 
M. Vattemare was a remarkable person, 
who, some thirty or forty years ago, furnished 
the press with material for numerous in- 
teresting paragraphs. Many of our readers 
may remember him, under the name of Al- 
exandre, performing as ventriloquist in the 
principal cities of Europe, and exciting the 
admiration, not only of the masses, but of 
the most distinguished men in art, literature 
and science. The course of his life was a 
very curious one. When a young man he 
entered the French army as surgeon, and 
fell into a Prussian prison after the overthrow 
of Napoleon. He lived several years at 





For the Lord hath comforted his people, 

He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 

The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the 
sight of all the nations ; 

And all the ends of the world have seen the 
salvation of our God.” lii. 9, 10. 


| Berlin, where his agreeable persen, his 
| amiable, gentle temper, and his rare social 
| talents, attracted much attention, and opened 
‘the doors for him to the highest circles. 
His extraordinary talent for imitating dif- 


| férent voices, and to accompany them with 







No! here as elsewhere, the prophet, seeing | appropriate gesticulation, won him so great 
what was far off, was led to see things in| a reputation, that his friends advised him, 
brighter colours and in nobler forms than | and he resolved accordingly, to make a liv- 
they actually appeared in when the time of | ing by it, particnlarly as a very honourable 
their historical fulfilment came. Like other | feeling forbade him to take service in the 
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Prussian army, or to offer his services to the 


Restoration. Thus he began his career, 
visiting all the larger theatres in Europe, 
performing alone all the parts in the 

lays which had expressly been written for 

im. In the same play he acted as peasant, 
officer, fruitseller, coachman, student, cob- 
bler, drunkard, — in short, in the most he- 
terogeneous parts. Leaving the stage at one 
moment as a postillion, he entered it in the 
next asa young, bashful maiden. In Eng- 
land he acted forty different parts in one 
evening. We see such things frequently now- 
a-days without being astonished; but at 
that time the spectators thought nothing 
mnch short of sorcery could enable him to 
change his costumes and to adapt himself to 
another ” at such a miraculously short 
notice. He almost invariably performed in 
public on the stage; in a very few instances 
only could he be induced to show his skill 
before private circles in the palaces of 

rinces. Once Prince Metternich asked 

im to act at his palace. Vattemare had, 
as usual, a thousand excuses; but the Prince 


insisting, he at last consented, upon the con-: 


dition that, after the beginning of the per- 
formance, no one, whoever it was, should 
be admitted into the saloon. The Prince ac- 
cepted the condition, and gave orders to the 
servants accordingly. At the time appointed, 
Vattamare begins his performance before an 
audience consisting of the cream of the Vien- 
na aristocracy, who listened in profoundest si- 
lence to the clever performer, when all at 
once a dispute is heard on the staircase be- 
tween a guest who will absolutely enter the 
apartment and the servant who denies ad- 
mittance, according to the orders he has re- 
ceived. The controversy becomes more and 
more lively; and the guest, whose voice is 
soon recognized as that of a well-known 
member of the diplomatic corps, expresses 
his displeasure in terms by no means com- 

limentary. In the mean time Vattemare 

as stopped in his performance, glancing re- 
proachiully at Prince Metternich, who, re- 
membering his promise, despatches some 
servants with the order to make peace be- 
tween the dieputants. The servants, how- 
ever, soon return with the assurance that 
néither in the corridor nor on the staircase 
had any one been engaged in a dispute. 
The company perceive now that the quarrel 
has taken place in Vattemare’s throat, and 
are highly amused. One of his great admir- 
ers was Sir Walter Scott, whom he visited 
at Abbotsford, in 1824, and who addressed 
himinaclever poem. Old Blumenbach was 
a warm friend of his. Goethe became fond 


of him, and gave him a gracious letter of 
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recommendation, which is still to be found 
among his papers. Princes and princesses 
liked him, and admitted him frequently to 
their presence. One of the principals. was, 
to take no money presents; consequently 
he received, as marks of favour, rare auto- 
graphs and drawings, which in the course 
of time have swelled to a considerable col- 
lection. He was not without higher aspira- 
tions, and liked to act as medium of interna- 
tional exchanges in mental productions; he 
tried to bring about, what railways and other 
inventions are doing now, that every coun- 
try should know and possess all the impor- 
tant productions in science and literature of 
other countries. He pursued the same ob- 
ject in the United States of America, where 
he — many years, enjoying the favour of 
the best men. For many years past, Vatte- 
mare has lived retired and quietly at Paris, 
solely in the intercourse with some friends, 
for whose benefit he sometims recalled the 
adventures of his life, speaking of Goethe, 
Tieck, Alexandre von Humboldt, Schleier- 
macher, and other literary notabilities, with 
grateful rememberance. As to his collec- 
tion, it is not now what it used to be, for 
his good nature has often been abused. He 
could not refuse easily, and his generous 
disposition was well known by collectors, 
who did not spare his treasures; yet so 
abundant were these, that much 1s left 
worthy of attention. 


From The Spectator, 25 Jan. 
THE NORTH POLE. 


Ir is sufficiently odd that in the eager con- 
troversy which divides the British public on 
the subject ‘of Arctic enterprise opinions 
are apparently wholly unconnected with in- 
terests. All those who would have to bear 
the suffering and risk of an attempt to reach 
the North Pole, even including-the most 
eminent friends of the Arctic explorers 
who would feel most keenly the pain of any 
calamity, are almost unanimous in favour of 
the expedition; while those who would 
'merely have to look on, to receive the in- 
| telligence and discuss the results of such an 
expedition, or at most to contribute their aid 
to succour it, if there should be need, are, 
if the Times be a true index of public 
opinion, vehemently opposed to it. Captain 
Osborn’s lucid and practical sketch of the 
best plan of operations for reaching the 
North Pole at the Geographical Society on 
Monday night, which received the cordial 
| assent of so many experienced men and so 
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many distinguished thinkers, has already 
been met with that pertinacious and even 
angry opposition wherewith for some reason 
or other the Times has traditionally pursued 
these noble attempts to add to a department 
of knowledge which can only be extended 
at some risk to human life and happiness. 
We should be sorry to think that these 
bold enterprises of great men, these efforts 
to buy a little knowledge at a great price, 
excite opposition for the same reason for 
which lazy and selfish persons fret at the 
exhibition of great energy and great heroism 
in others, namely, because they are a silent 
reproach to the ascendancy of selfish habits 
of thought. It would be unfair to affirm 
this; but it is certainly perplexing to find 
the most contemptuous estimate of the results 
of possible discovery, and highest estimate 
of its dangers and sufferings, amongst those 
who know least about those dangers and 
nothing about those sufferings. Captain 
Osborn has shown that out of 42 expeditions 
to the Polar Seas by ship, boat, and sledge, 
between 1818 and 1854, only 128 men and 
two ships have been lost. Forty thousand 
miles have been explored, the magnetic 
pole reached, many striking results with re- 
spect both to the natural history of those 
regions and the scientific laws which govern 
the deviation of the magnetic needle and 
the Arctic and equatorial currents, attained, 
at a sacrifice scarcely greater than was in- 
volved in the loss of a single ship the other 
day, — Her Majesty’s ship Racehorse, — far 
less than was due to a single explosion in 
the Hartley Colliery, and immeasurably less 
than results from sending squadrons to the 
unhealthy waters of China and the West 
Indies. Of course a single naval engage- 
ment of any magnitude would result in all 
pene. in a much greater loss of life. 
f Captain Osborn had entered into the 
service of the Emperor of China more men 
would certainly have perished in one season, 
— possibly indeed for a higher end, possibly 
also for a very much lower one,- -than the 
Arctic enterprises have cost during thirty- 
six years. So far as the mere cost of life 
goes it is scarcely possible to find any region 
of action in which far greater sacrifices are 
not made every year. Look at any of the 
blue-books on the health-tables of the less 
healthy manufacturing operations, mining, 
dress-making, artificial flower-making, pin- 
making, lace-making, China painting, and 
the rest, — which of them has not cost a far 
greater per-centage of lives— indeed some 
have also caused a vast moral degradation 
as well—than Arctic exploration during 
the thirty-six years spoken of by Captain 
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Osborn? And some at least to what pur- 

ose? To gratify not one of the highest 
instincts of man, but some of the lowest, — 
to minister to effeminate vanity or the mere 
love for expensive ornament. Yet if any 
one protested solemnly against a manufac- 
ture because it would cost the eyes or the 
lungs of thousands, what would the common 
sense of the world say? Would it not cry 
out that there is no limit to cowardly cal- 
culations of this kind, that men must be 
allowed to estimate for themselves the risks 
and the gains of such occupations, or we 
should have public opinion interfering to 
hamper the intellectual and physical energy 
of the world in every direction? Is a law 
to be laid down on the subject! Ought 
genius and enterprise to multiply the value 
of the results they hope to attain by the 
chance of attaining them, and only venture 
their lives if they think the product more 
than equal to the happiness its relinquish- 
ment would ensure? Should Columbus 
have desisted in case his friends had _per- 
suaded him that he was worth more to them 
than the hundred-thousandth part of the 
value of a new hemisphere if discovered ? 
Should Sir Isaac Newton have composed 
his mind, given up his exciting days and 
nights of meditation, and abandoned his 
lunar theory and suspected law of gravita- 
tion, because he knew it would unhinge his 
nervous system and had very little sound 
reason for expecting weoenn? It is in fact 
exceedingly shallow nonsense to try, and 
reason a world which will risk life freely not 
only for honour, and science, and riches, and 

leasure, but for every fancy, folly, and vice, 
into the conviction that one of the highest 
and noblest instincts of man — the desire to 
know all that can be known of his own 
dwelling-place, is an instinct to be snubbed 
and bridled rather than admired and aided. 

But the opponents of Captain Osborn’s 
scheme for penetrating to the North pole 
will say that they do not propose to restrain 
the individual freedom of these Arctic ex- 
plorers, but only to withhold the consent 
and aid of the Government, — to refuse the 
— and the advantage of naval discipline 
and habits, toa scheme which promises to be 
fruitless of practical result. They will urge 
that though men should be left free for all 
such services of voluntary danger, whether 
on behalf of a noble or ignoble cause, each 
man who is asked for aid must give or re- 
fuse it on his own estimate of the risk and 
worth; and, if individual men, then also in- 
dividual governments. The Government 
should vote national money only to works 
of national importance. The navy should 
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employ its resources only in projects which 
will raise the value of the navy for its proper 
work —that of naval war. “Grant,” they 
will say, “ that Captain Osborn’s scheme is 
a nobler use of his powers and life and that 
of those who choose to follow him than nine- 
ty-nine-hundredths of men make, — still 
Government must not give its aid unless it 
sees a national object commensurate with 
the risk, — nor the Admiralty unless it see a 
departmental object commensurate with the 
sacrifice.” Well, that may be granted, but 
we confess that it seems to us a still weaker 
line of defence than the other. Surely in 
time of peace there can be to the nation few 
more vivifying emotions than national pride 
in the noble competition to reach the bounds 


of our habitation and establish the vexed | 
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grant have contributed to the elaboration 
of this truly great discovery, no one would 
have raised a voice against it. 

But in the case of Polar discovery the 
service is one of some sacrifice and danger ? 
No doubt, and that very element of sacri- 
fice and danger is the great departmental 
reason why the Admiralty should welcome 
Captain Osborn’s proposal. Nothing con- 
tributes so much to elevate the spirit and 
strengthen the discipline of the service as 
enterprises which require precisely the same 
moral qualities as naval warfare and hold 
out even nobler prizes, when the country 
is at peace, that inspire emulation and en- 
thusiasm, tend to make the men proud: of 
their service and their commanders, train 
them in fortitude, courage, and presence of 


scientific questions which hang upon that ‘mind, and all without involving one of the 


enterprise. Look at the justifiable pride 
taken by all England in the partial success 


We cannot con- 
ceive of an Admiralty in its senses not wil- 


great moral evils of war. 


of Captain Speke’s and Captain Grant's | ling to meet half-way those who volunteer 
journey tu the sources of the Nile. That! in time of peace on such a service as this. 


was a journey in which the danger to the 
individual explorers was vastly greater than 
to any individual explorers in the Arctic 
regions. One reads with profound wonder 
the long list, of their escapes from fever, vio- 
lence, treachery, and even savage friendship. 
It may be said that was the first step to a 
permanent intercourse with new tribes of 
men, and to a new series of operations on 
the productive powers of a new natural 
world. Well, perhaps that may be so, but 
if the same dangers had been incurred only 
to learn the configuration of the African 
continent and the physical laws, such as 
those of rain-fall, heat, and animal life, which 
govern the interior of it, no one would have 
thought the enterprise less noble. The na- 
tion takes a pride in the energy, and the 
self-reliance, and the perseverance which 
could carry through such an enterprise for 
an intellectual end quite apart from the 
magnitude of the results. Whatever satis- 
fies the laudable pride of a great nation in 
intellectual enterprise, and serves to make 
the name of Englishman dearer to us and 
more respected abroad, is, if it involves no 
injustice to others, a national object of the 
highest kind. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge, however fruitless, is in itself a noble 
object. If not, why should the Germans 
glory, as they do very justly, in the recent 
discovery of the physical constitution of the 
sun by means of spectrum analysis? It is 
by no means likely that they can ever get 
at the sun or use their knowledge of its con- 
stituents for any practical purpose. The 
knowledge will never be more than intel- 
lectual. And yet, could any Government 


| 





Finally, though we do not insist so much 
on this view of the subject, and think it al- 
together subordinate, it is very far indeed 
from impossible that the results of such an 
expedition should be of high practical as 
well as intellectual importance. It is cer- 
tain that Dr. Kane’s expedition found a far 
better climate and higher tempefature north 
of 78 deg. 37 min. than it did south of it. 

While the southern excursion brought 
them into bleaker and colder climates and 
amongst Esquimaux who traveled north- 
wards to avoid the severity of the weather, 
the northern expedition came across by far 
the most genial spot yet found in these re- 
gions. The shorés of the bay into which 
the river called by Dr. Kane “the Mary 
Minturn River” flows, are described by him 


_as far the most pleasant and luxuriant spot 


in these regions. Many flowers, “a beauti- 
ful carpet of lychnis and ranunculus,” on 
the banks of a flowing river, is not a com- 
mon sight in Arctic voyages even in August, 
—and yet Dr. Kane found such a spot not 
far from 80 deg. north latitude. If the 
suggestions of scientific men that the up- 
ward heat-currents from the equator, which 
of course must all meet in the Pole, would 
create a warmer tenperature at that point 


and not improbably an open sea, should be 


verified, the Pole will certainly prove far 
the most interesting spot in the Polar re- 
gions, and what law of isothermal lines and 


even of zoological and vegetable life might 


it not reveal? It is certain that its discov- 
ery would extend our knowledge of magnetic 
laws, and that the measurement of a degree 
at the Pole would be a permanent addition 
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to the physical theory of the earth, while | fruitless risk, seems to us to show crass ig- 
the possibilities of the discovery are innu- | norance at once of the relative meaning of 
merable. When we consider how little and | words, and of the true significance of mor- 
useless is the ordinary life of ordinary men, tal existance. \ 
to speak of risk for such objects as these as 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 





HYMNS FROM THE GERMANS. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


TRANSLATED BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM, 





“AUS TIEFER NOTH RUF’ ICH ZU DIR.” | 


[The famous One Hundred and thirtieth Psalm, 


“ De profundis clamavi ;”” paraphrased by 
Martin Luther, 1524.] 


From lowest deeps I cry, O God! 
In thee all hope doth centre ; 

Do not with me, who dread thy rod, 
Into strict judgement enter. 

For if thou look severely through 

The sin and wrong that mortals do, 
What flesh could stand before thee ? 


There’s nought avails but soverign grace, 
To cover our transgressions ; 
And man’s deserts fill ‘little place 
In the best life’s confessions’. 
No claim is heard, and boasting none ; 
But fears before thee every one, 
And lives to Grace, Grace only. 


On God alone my hope I plant, 
And nought on my deserving ; 
To thee committing my sore want, 

In thee my spirit nerving. 
The promise of thy precious word 
That trust and Refuge must accord, 
On which I wait for ever. 


And though delayed till falls the night, 
Delayed till breaks the morning, 

T’ll not mistrust the Heavenly Might, — 
All other succor scorning, 

Such is the true believer’s way, 

Who, of the Spirit born, can say, 
“T live this true believing.” 





Although our stubborn sins prevail, 
God’s love much more aboundeth ; 
His power to help can never fail, 
hatever harm surroundeth. 
He only the good shepherd is, 
Who will from all their trespasses 
Redeem his people. Amen. 


“ MEINEN JESUM LASS ICH NICHT.” 


Christian Kenmann, 1656. 


, 4 
My Redeemer quit I not, 

Him for me his life bestowing ; 
Owe I not my grateful thought, 

To him cleaving, in him growing ? 
He’s my portion and my lot; 
My Redeemer quit I not. 


Jesus will I never quit ; — 
When this mortal life is closing, 
Full of faith my soul shall flit, 
Yielding all to his disposing. 
Heart and tongue the strain have caught : 
‘My Redeemer quit I not.’ 


Let it go, the strength of sight, — 
All the powers of sense be failing ; 
Let the latest beams of light 
In the feeble eyes be paling ; 
When the frame its death has got, 
My Redeemer quit I not. 


I shall ne’er his presence quit ; 
When I reach the heavenly dwelling 
Where the faith of Holy Writ, 
Turned to sight, its joy is telling ; 
What shall veil his glory? What? 
My Redeemer quit I not. 
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DESTROYING OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 


DESTROYING OF PRISONERS. 


Narrative of Privations, and Sufferings of United States Officers and Soldiers while 
Prisoners of War in the hands of the Rebel Authorities. Being the Report of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, appointed by the United States Sanitary Commission. 





Circular Letter from the Rev. Dr. Bellows, President of the Commission. 

“ The importance of disseminating the information contained in the recent report on 
the treatment of our prisoners in Rebel hands has induced some liberal gentlemen in 
Boston to subscribe generously towards the publishing of a very large and cheap edition of 
it; the object being to put acopy into the hand of every Clergyman, Editor, ockestler, 
Postmaster, and Legislator in the land. This would not require less than fifty thousand 
copies * * * Tam convinced that no way of arousing the whole country to the ne- 
cessity of hanging on to the end of our perfect success could be so cheaply inaugurated as 
by the diffusion of 50,000 copies of this pamphlet. Mr. Littell has taken hold of the mat- 
ter, and needs only your encouragement to push it to a full consummation.” 

As every family which has or had a Father, Son, Brother or Friend, in the Army or 
navy will desire to read (with whatever pain) this narrative, we expect that the gratui- 
tous and wide spread distribution will create orders for a very large number, and that 
thus the whole country may be roused to a sense of the necessity of passing the proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting Slavery. 

Persons in all parts of the country desirous of taking part in this great enterprise, may 
ay the money to the Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, Boston ; to Morris Ketchum, Esq., New 
ork; or directly to the office of Littell’s Living Age, Boston. All receipts will be duly 

acknowledged by mail, and we shall preserve in the pages of the Living Age, a Roll of 
the Volunteers for this patriotic service. ‘ Peace has her victories, as well as war.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED : 














PHILADELPHIA. 
Union League, $625 
ceasinenae M. W. W. of Hartford, Conn., 3 
Robert M. Mason, Esq.,by the Hon. E. B. D. Smyth of Andover, Mass., 2 
Amos A. Lawrence, for 4000 copies, $500| Rev. D. R. Brewer of Yonkers, N. Y. 2 
Amos A. Lawrence, for expenses 
of transportation and for English pos- $2101 
tage, for 850 copies sent to members Deduct expenses of 850 to England, 100 
of the “Southern Aid Society” in 
Great Britain, $100 $2001 
John greg 75, J.J. May, 10 COPIES SENT AWAY. 
Geo. B. Blake, 15 | Edw. Atkinson, 10/To the Loyal League, Philadelphia, 5000 
J.J. Bowditch, 15 | J. C. Howe, 10 | Loyal Pablication Society, N. Y. "1000 
A. T. Hall, 15 | Chas Stoddard, 10| To England, mailed ‘by Hon. A. A. 
C.G. Loring, 15 | Henry Upham, 10 Lawrence, to members of the 
J. L. Little, 15 | W. Ropes, 10 Southern Aid Society, 850 
C. Faulkner, 15 | S. Robinson, 10) Members of Congress and officers, 350 
D. Denny, 15 | Jacob Sleeper, 10| State Legislatures, 2739 
W. T. Andrews, 15 S.D. Warren, 10] Brazil and other South American 
W. Lincoln, 15 | H.M. Clarke, 10 places, 106 
J.W. Edmands, 15 | E. Austin, 10] To subscribers for their own distribu- 
E. R. Mudge, 15 | Geo. W. Bond, 10 tion, 798 
A. Hardy and H. Henry Edwards, 10 | Raitors of newspapers, one copy each, 2430 
Montgomery, 15 | Martin Brimmer, 10 Clergymen 3762 
S. Johnson and H. K. Pope, 5 = , Pee ied 
S. Johnson, jr. 20 | B. T. Reed, 4 17035 
George Howe, 10 Besides thirty thousand copies sent to 
NEW YORK. Great Britain and paid for by separate con- 
tribution, 
A. A. Low & Brothers, 100; Although only a small part of the task is 
Phelps, Dodge, & Co., 100|done * * * we are considerably in ad- 
D. D Field, ; ; 100 | vance through this distribution ; and shall be 
Loyal Publication Society, 125 | glad to be enabled to continue to send to the 
George T. Strong, 10| clergy and others by further subscriptions. 


“LIVING AGE” OFFICE, BOSTON. 




















A DAY 
A DAY DREAM. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A pay dream by the dark-blue deep ; 
Was it a dream, or something more # 
I sat where Posilipo’s steep, 
With its grey shelves, o’re hung the shore. 


On ruined Roman walls around 
The poppy flaunted, for ’twas May, 
And at my feet, with gentle sound, 
Broke the light billows of the bay. 


I sat and watched the eternal flow 

Of those smooth billows toward the shore ; 
While quivering lines of light below, 

Ran with them on the ocean floor. 


Till, from the deep, there seemed to rise 
White arms upon the waves outspread, 
Young faces, lit with soft blue eyes, 
And smooth round cheeks, just touched with 
red. 


Their long fair tresses, tinged with gold, 
Lay floating on the ocean-streams ; 

And such their brows as bards behold, 
Love-stricken bards, in morning dreams. 


Then moved their coral lips; a strain 
Low, sweet, and sorrowful I heard, 
As if the murmurs of the main 
Were shaped to syllable and word. 


“The sight thou dimly dost behold, 
Oh, stranger from a distant sky ! 
Was often in the days of old, 
Seen by the clear, believing eye. 


Then danced we on the wrinkled sand, 
Sat in cool caverns by the sea, 

Or wandered up the bloomy land, 
To talk with shepherds on the lea. 


To us, in storms, the seaman prayed, 
And, where onr rustic altar stood, 
His little children came and laid 
The fairest flowers of field and wood. 


Oh woe, along unending woe ! 
For who shall knit the ties again 
That linked the sea-nymphs, long ago, 
In kindly fellowship with men ? 


Zarth rears her flowers for us no more, 
A half-remembered dream are we, 
Unseen we haunt the sunny shore, 
And swim, unmarked, the glassy sea. 


And we have none to love or aid, 

But wander, heedless of mankind, 
With shadows by the cloud-rack meade, 
With moaning wave and sighing wind. 


DREAM. 


Yet sometimes, as in elder days, ° 
We come before the painter’s eye, 
Or fixed the sculptor’s eager gaze, 
With no profaner witness nigh. 


And then the words of men grow warm 
With praise and wonder, asking where 
The artist saw the perfect form 

He copied forth in lines so fair.” 


As thus they spoke, with wavering sweep 
Floated the graceful forms away ; 
Dimmer and dimmer through the deep, 
I saw the white arms gleam and play. ; 


Fainter and fainter on mine ear 

Fell the soft accents of their speech, 
Till, I at last, could only hear 

The waves run murmuring up the beach. 


CrepARMERE, November, 1860. 
N. Y. Ledger. 


LEFT SCHOOL. 


Farewell, farewell ! 
The last command is ringing 
From the red turret high above the plain : 
Ah, well-known bell! 
So oft annoyance bringing ; 
Now, —a friend’s voice I shall not hear 


again. 


Farewell, farewell ! 
The groves, the lawns, the waters, 
To youth and joy cool, green, and ever 
clear : 
Where, ’neath the spell 
Of Memory’s geutle Daughters, 
The sportive Hours led out the happy year. 


And oh, farewell 
The friends, the faithful-hearted, 
Sharers in many a toil and wild employ : 
Oft shall they tell 
The tale of days departed, 
When the worn greybeard kindles to a boy. 


One would not yield 
To odds too much abounding, 
Till the strong carter crushed him to the 
; wall. i 
One in the field, 
Mid eager crowds surrounding, 
~— _" Lord’s gateway sent the soaring 
all. 


Whate’er my lot, 
Come joy, come woe to-morrow, 
Come India’s burning breath, come tears at 
. home, 








One hallowed spot, 
Remote from care and sorrow, 
Shall blossom in my heart, where’er I 


Farewell! for I must fly thee, r 
Hill of my heart, Earth’s beauty without 


peer : 
May never stain : 
By fault of mine come nigh thee ; 
To me thy honor, as my own, be dear ! 


POLLY. 


Brown eyes, 
Little nose ; 

Dirt pies, 
Rumpled clothes. 


Torn books, 
Spoilt toys ; 

Arch looks, 
Unlike a boy’s. 


Little rages, 
Obvious arts ; 
(Three her age is,) 

Cakes, tarts. 


Falling down 
Off chairs ; 
Breaking crown 

Down stairs. 


Catching flies 
On the pane ; 
Deep sighs — 
Cause, not pain. 


Bribing you 
With kisses 

For a few 
Farthing blisses. 


Wide awake, 
As you hear ; 
“ Mercy’s sake ! 
Quiet, dear!” 


New shoes, 

New frock ; 
Vague views 

Of what’s o’clock 


When it’s time 
To go to to bed, 
And scorn sublime 
For what is said. 
Folded hands, 
Saying prayers. 
Understand 
Not, nor cares. 


Thinks it odd, 
Smiles away : 

Yet may God 
Hear her pray 





POLLY. 


Examiner. 


Bed-gown white, 
Kiss Dolly ; : 

Good night ! 
That’s Polly 


Fast asleep, 

As you see ; 
Heaven keep 

My girl for me. 





THE NEWSPAPER TRADE. 


Ten years ago, the whole amount of business 
done by the wholesale news-agents did not prob- 
ably exceed in amount the sum of $75,000 year- 

Vv. “At present cash receipts of the American 

ews Company in this city for the sale of news- 
| papers, magazines, books, and stationery, for 
| the eleven months ending with the thirty-first 
of December last, have reached the sum of 
$2,226,372 83. We learn from the office of 
| that company, that probably forty millions of 
newspapers were handled within that time by 
persons in the employ of the company, of whom 
| Seventy were constantly occupied in getting them 
|in, charging, distributing, and shipping them. 
For wrapping paper andy twine, with which to 
| pack this enormous mass, ithe company paid 
| twelve thousand dollars. — NV, Y. Evening Post. 


| [The promptness and perfect fairness of this 


concern deserve all this success. 

We are so much pleased with it, that we 
should be willing to sell ten thousand copies of 
the Livine AGE to it, instead of the present 
| weekly supply of between one and two thou- 
peri f 








| Wirt1am Houmpureys, a distinguished line” 
/engraver, died of paralysis, aged seventy-one, 
| on the 21st, at Villa Novello, Genoa. Born in 
| Dublin, he went early to America. He was 
'much employed in making steel vignettes for 
| ornamentation of bank notes and other paper 
| securities, at first in Philadelphia, and after- 
| wards in London; and it is interesting to re- 
cord that the well-known portraits of Queen 
Victoria on the postage-stamps are all produced 
by mechanical multiplication from the one steel 
plate originally engraved by Humphreys. 
Among his best works may be cited his plates 
after Leslie’s ‘Sancho and the Duchess,’ and 
several other pictures by the same painter; 
Correggio’s celebrated ‘Dresden Magdalen’ ; 
Reynolds’s painting, now called ‘The Co- 
| quet’; Ward’s ‘Interior of a Turkish coffee 
| house’; and Sir Thomas Lawrence’s ‘ Young 
| Lambton.’ He engraved the series of Illus- 

trations to Bryant’s and to Longfellow’s poeti- 
cal works ; and also executed many of the 
| Album Illustrations at their best period. He 
| was of a most upright character : single-minded 
|and sincere to a remarkable degree ; of firm 
| principles and scrupulous probity. His man- 
‘ners were gentle, and he was both respected 
| and cordially &steemed by all who knew him.— 
| Examiner. 











